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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  various  ways  in  which  individuals  respond  to  ambi- 
guity continues  to  be  of  interest  to  psychologists  and  other 
behavioral  scientists.  It  has  been  noted  that  many  persons 
seem  able  to  cope  quite  adequately  with  ambiguity  in  all  types 
of  situations,  whether  this  ambiguity  be  manifested  socially, 
perceptually,  or  cognitively;  such  persons  are  described  as 
being  "tolerant  of  ambiguity."  Other  individuals,  however, 
respond  quite  differently  to  ambiguous  situations  and  demonstrate 
complex  defensive  reactions  when  confronted  with  ambiguity;  these 
individuals  are  considered  to  be  "intolerant  of  ambiguity."  The 
question  thus  arises  as  to  what  factors  underlie  these  different 
reactions  to  similarly  ambiguous  situations,  that  is,  to  situa- 
tions or  stimuli  which  are  equivocal  or  capable  of  being  inter- 
preted or  understood  in  two  or  more  ways. 

The  initial  formulations  and  research  efforts  directed 
toward  this  question  of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  were 
undertaken  by  Else  Frenkel-Brunswik  and  were  reported  in  publi- 
cations appearing  in  the  late  1940’ s.  Particular  attention  was 
given  to  her  formulation  regarding  ambiguity  with  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Authoritarian  Personality  in  1950.  This  apparently 
was  due  to  Frenkel-Brunswik' s conclusion  that  one  of  the  major 
characteristics  of  the  "authoritarian  personality"  was  its 
inability  to  tolerate  ambiguity  of  any  type.  In  view  of  the 
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tremendous  interest  and  controversy  aroused  by  The  Authoritarian 
Personality,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  primary  areas 
of  research  which  was  subsequently  elicited  dealt  with  the  con- 
cept of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity. 

Frenkel- Brunswik  conceptualizes  tolerance-intolerance 
of  ambiguity  as  being  "one  of  the  basic  variables  in  both  the 
emotional  and  the  cognitive  orientation  of  a person  toward  life" 
(Frenkel-Brunswik,  1949,  p.  113),  that  is,  she  theorizes  that 
either  tolerance  or  intolerance  of  ambiguity  is  a generalized 
personality  characteristic.  Thus,  intolerance  of  ambiguity  will 
be  manifested  at  the  perceptual-cognitive-motor  level  as  well 
as  at  the  interpersonal  or  social  level. 

On  the  basis  of  several  studies  dealing  with  individual 
reactions  to  ambiguity,  Frenkel-Brunswik  concluded  that  persons 
intolerant  of  ambiguity  manifest  the  following  behavioral  char- 
acteristics: resistance  to  reversal  of  apparent  fluctuating 

stimuli;  early  selection  and  maintenance  of  one  solution  in  a 
perceptually  ambiguous  situation;  arrival  at  premature  closure 
as  to  valuative  aspects,  often  at  the  neglect  of  reality;  seek- 
ing for  certainty;  a rigid  dichotomizing  into  fixed  categories; 
inability  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  good  and  bad  traits 
in  the  same  person;  acceptance  of  attitude  statements  repre- 
senting a rigid,  "black-white"  view  of  life;  remaining  close 
to  familiar  characteristics  of  stimuli  (Frenkel-Brunswik,  1949). 
There  is  thus  "closedness"  rather  than  "openness,"  and  "rigidity" 
rather  than  "flexibility"  in  dealing  with  equivocal  situations. 

In  addition,  the  ambiguous  situation  is  avoided  since  it 
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precipitates  unpleasant  emotional  reactions  ranging  from  un- 
easiness to  anxiety. 

In  other  words,  a person  intolerant  of  ambiguity  be- 
comes anxious  when  confronted  with  an  uncertain  or  ambiguous 
situation  and  therefore  utilizes  various  coping  devices  for 
alleviating  his  anxiety.  He  thus  may  move  toward  structure  or 
may  seek  premature  closure  even  at  the  expense  of  ignoring  cer- 
tain reality  factors.  Such  behavior,  however,  is  considered 
to  be  maladaptive  in  that  the  person  is  responding  on  the  basis 
of  incomplete  information,  he  is  unable  to  consider  conflicting 
data  about  the  same  person  or  situation,  and  he  generally  is 
reacting  in  a rigid,  "closed"  fashion. 

In  explaining  the  personality  dynamics  involved  in 
intolerance  of  ambiguity,  Frenkel-Brunswik  uses  the  psycho- 
analytic formulations  of  "ambivalence,"  "denial,"  "repression," 
and  "anxiety."  She  notes,  for  example,  that  those  who  are 
intolerant  of  ambiguity  have  difficulty  admitting  feelings  of 
"ambivalence,"  that  is,  "the  coexistence,  in  the  same  individual, 
of  love-  and  of  hate-cathexis  toward  the  same  object"(  Frenkel- 
Brunswik,  1949,  p.  115).  Another  person  thus  is  seen  as  al- 
together good  or  altogether  bad.  After  observing  this  type  of 
dichotomizing  in  prejudiced  children's  descriptions  of  their 
parents,  Frenkel-Brunswik  concluded  that  these  children  were 
attempting  to  control  their  aggression  toward  parental  figures 
who  were  experienced  as  too  threatening  and  powerful  (1949).  In 
an  effort  to  control  this  aggression,  the  mechanisms  of  "denial" 
and  "repression"  were  being  used.  It  is  this  splitting  off 
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and  exclusion  from  consciousness  of  unacceptable  tendencies  such 
. as  aggression  against  authorities,  fear,  or  weakness,  that  con- 
tributes to  the  general  lack  of  insight,  the  rigidity  of  de- 
fense, and  the  narrowness  of  the  ego  which  are  characteristic 
of  those  intolerant  of  ambiguity.  Frenkel-Brunswik  further 
explains  the  underlying  dynamics  of  this  type  of  reaction  to 
ambiguity: 

It  is  apparently  the  great  number  of  conflicts  and 
confusions  present  in  the  prejudiced  which  leads 
to  their  resorting  to  black-white  solutions.  Too 
much  existing  emotional  ambiguity  and  ambivalences 
are  counteracted  by  denial  and  intolerance  of 
cognitive  ambiguity.  It  is  as  if  everything  would 
go  to  pieces  once  the  existing  discrepancies  were 
faced.  To  avoid  this  catastrophe  everything  that 
might  abet  the  uncertainty  and  opaqueness  of  life 
is  desperately  avoided  by  a selection  .of  undisturb- 
ing clear-cut,  and  therefore  too  general  or  else  too 
concrete  aspects  of  reality.  Greater  rigidity  of 
defenses  is  necessary  to  ward  off  the  danger  of 
becoming  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  repressed 
forces  (Frenkel-Brunswik,  1951,  p.  134). 

A person  tolerant  of  ambiguity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
assumed  to  be  one  who  does  not  become  overly  anxious  when  con- 
fronted with  ambiguous  situations.  He  is  able  to  deal  with 
uncertainty  and  lack  of  structure  without  having  to  resort  to 
the  defenses  used  by  one  intolerant  of  ambiguity.  It  should 
be  noted  at  this  point,  however,  that  tolerance  of  ambiguity 
typically  is  described  by  Frenkel-Brunswik  and  others  primarily 
in  terms  opposite  of  those  used  for  describing  intolerance  of 
ambiguity.  In  other  words,  most  of  the  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  intolerance  end  of  the  continuum.  Intolerance 
of  ambiguity  is  seemingly  more  clear-cut  and  better  understood 
than  is  true  of  tolerance  of  ambiguity,  o^  at  any  rate,  more 
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attention  has  been  given  to  presenting  a complete  description 
of  behavior  associated  with  intolerance  of  ambiguity.  It 
apparently  is  assumed  that  tolerance  of  ambiguity  is  the  be- 
havioral opposite  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  without,  however, 
very  much  specific  research  effort  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
case. 

This  same  emphasis  on  the  intolerance  end  of  the  toler- 
ance-intolerance of  ambiguity  continuum  is  reflected  in  the 
research  which  has  dealt  with  this  concept.  The  majority  of 
such  research  has  been  directed  toward  either  verifying  or  dis- 
proving various  behavioral  characteristics  of  individuals  in- 
tolerant of  ambiguity  (Block  and  Block,  1951;  Smock,  1955; 
Rushlau,  1957;  Loomis  and  Moskowitz,  1958;  Bogen,  1961). 

When  a review  is  made  of  the  completed  research  dealing 
with  the  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  concept,  one  is 
struck  by  the  number  of  conflicting  results.  For  example,  some 
early  studies  verified  Frenkel-BrunswikTs  findings  that  there 
is  a positive  relationship  between  intolerance  of  ambiguity 
and  authoritarianism  or  ethnocentrism  (Block  and  Block,  1951; 
O'Connor,  1952).  More  recent  studies,  however,  have  not  shown 
that  this  relationship  exists  (McCandless  and  Holloway,  1955; 
Davids,  1955;  Klein,  1961).  In  addition,  there  has  been  support 
in  some  studies  for  the  idea  that  tolerance-intolerance  of  am- 
biguity is  a generalized  personality  characteristic  ( Frenkel- 
Brunswik,  1948;  Cowen  and  Thompson,  1951;  Rushlau,  1957); 
whereas,  in  other  research  this  unity  has  not  been  verified 
(Kenny  and  Ginsberg,  1958b;  Bogen,  1961). 
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It  is  suggested  that  one  possible  reason  for  the  con- 
flicting and  inconclusive  results  of  research  related  to  the 
tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  concept  is  that  the  concept 
itself  is  oversimplified.  As  formulated  by  Frenkel -Brunswik, 
reaction  to  ambiguity  is  of  an  either/or  nature,  that  is,  one 
is  either  tolerant  or  intolerant  of  ambiguity.  This  assumption 
can  be  questioned  since  the  majority  of  individuals  typically 
cannot  be  placed  at  the  extremes  of  any  continuum  involving  be- 
havioral characteristics.  Perhaps  a more  descriptive  and 
realistic  continuum  is  one  involving  various  degrees  of  toler- 
ance and  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  e.g.,  extremely  tolerant — 
very  tolerant--usually  tolerant — usually  intolerant — very 
in tolerant- -extremely  intolerant. 

A more  significant  limitation  of  this  concept,  however, 
is  the  assumption  that  being  highly  tolerant  of  ambiguity  in- 
volves reactions  opposite  from  being  highly  intolerant  of  am- 
biguity. For  example,  it  has  been  theorized  that  if  intolerance 
of  ambiguity  involves  a need  for  premature  closure,  then  toler- 
ance of  ambiguity  includes  the  ability  to  delay  closure  until 
one  has  sufficient  information  about  a particular  situation. 

In  addition,  if  intolerance  of  ambiguity  is  characterized  by 
general  rigidity  or  "closedness,"  then  tolerance  of  ambiguity 
involves  general  flexibility  or  "openness."  As  mentioned  pre- 
viously, however,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  studying 
what  really  is  involved  in  being  tolerant  of  ambiguity.  It 
seems  to  be  assumed  that  such  behavior  is  quite  "adaptive," 
"desirable,"  and  is  indicative  of  "adequacy"  ( Frenkel-Brunswik, 
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1949;  Combs  and  Snygg,  1959);  whereas,  being  intolerant  of 
ambiguity  is  "maladaptive,"  "undesirable,"  and  denotes  a lack 
of  "adequacy"  (Adorno,  1950;  Frenkel-Brunswik,  1949;  Draguns, 
1963).  Such  a view  seems  too  limited  and  probably  reflects 
partly  the  original  bias  against  the  so-called  "authoritarian 
personality.  " 

It  would  seem  plausible  and  possible,  for  example,  that 
an  individual  could  be  too  tolerant  of  ambiguity,  just  as  he 
could  be  too  "open"  to  experience.  This  individual's  reaction 
to  ambiguous  situations  or  to  situations  generally  might  be 
one  of  indifference.  Such  a person  conceivably  could  be  lack- 
ing in  a clear-cut  personal  set  of  values,  so  that  any  value 
system  or  any  behavior  is  as  acceptable  to  him  as  any  other. 

In  other  words,  one  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  could  be 
characterized  as  one  who  lacks  commitment  to  anything  or  to 
anyone,  including  himself.  He  is  detached  and  uninvolved  to 
the  extent  that  situations  and  people  around  him  seemingly  do 
not  affect  him  in  any  particular  way.  Perhaps  the  "estranged" 
individual  about  whom  the  Existentialists  have  written  is  one 
extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  "estranged"  person  has  essentially  "stopped  the  world  and 
gotten  off"  emotionally*  e.  g»,  Roquentin  in  Sartre’s  Nausea, 
Mersault  in  Camus’s  The  Stranger.  Such  behavior  hardly  seems 
"adaptive"  or  indicative  of  a "fully-functioning,"  "adequate" 
individual . 


It  seems  highly  probable  that  a person  who  is  uncommitted, 
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uninvolved,  detached,  and  estranged  is  utilizing  these  mechanisms 
as  defenses  or  coping  devices.  In  other  words,  his  way  of  deal- 
ing with  anxiety  or  stress  such  as  that  evoked  hy  ambiguity  is 
through  various  forms  of  withdrawal  or  denial;  whereas,  the 
person  highly  intolerant  of  ambiguity  reacts  to  the  similarly 
aroused  anxiety  by  attempting  to  do  something  actively  about 
the  ambiguity,  whether  it  be  through  extreme  structuring  or 
"kh-^ough  making  definite  commitments  to  people  and  ideologies. 
Ihus,  the  person  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  may  perceive 
the  lack  of  structure  or  certainty  in  a situation,  but  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  this,  he  remains  indifferent  to  it  to 
the  extent  that  he  does  not  attempt  any  structuring  or  movement 
toward  certainty  even  when  this  is  warranted  or  demanded.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  individual  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity 
will  attempt  to  structure  and  to  obtain  certainty  in  order  that 
his  aroused  anxiety  can  be  alleviated.  Both  of  these  general 
reactions  to  the  anxiety  associated  with  ambiguity  can  be  and 
frequently  are  equally  maladaptive. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  major  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  explore 
the  possibility  that  both  extreme  tolerance  and  extreme  in- 
tolerance of  ambiguity  are  equally  maladaptive  forms  of  be- 
havior. The  ways  in  which  this  maladaptation  is  manifested, 
however,  differ  for  the  individuals  in  either  extreme  group. 

These  various  manifestations  seem  to  represent  diverse  means  by 
which  these  persons  attempt  to  deal  with  similarly  perceived 
threat  which  is  aroused  by  ambiguity.  The  assumption  thus  is 
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being  made  that  ambiguity  creates  a state  of  anxiety  (Hamilton, 
1957;  Dibner,  1958)  for  both  of  these  extreme  groups,  but  that 
their  ways  of  coping  with  this  anxiety  differ.  By  exploring 
this  possibility,  it  was  hoped  that  understanding  of  the  con- 
cept of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  could  be  broadened 
and  clarified.  In  addition,  attention  was  given  to  the  "toler- 
ance" part  of  this  concept,  with  the  purpose  of  investigating 
whether  or  not  tolerance  of  ambiguity  has  important  and  sig- 
nificant psychodynamic  implications  in  and  of  itself,  or  whether, 
in  fact,  it  does  represent  only  the  reverse  side  of  intolerance 
of  ambiguity. 

More  specifically,  the  following  hypotheses  were  tested: 

1.  Individuals  identified  as  being  extremely  intolerant 
or  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  will  manifest 
similar  maladaptation  as  shown  by  low  acceptance 

of  self. 

2.  Individuals  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
manifest  strong  general  commitment  (lack  of  indif- 
ference); whereas,  individuals  extremely  tolerant 
of  ambiguity  will  manifest  lack  of  general  commit- 
ment (indifference). 

3.  Individuals  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
show  more  definite  value  preferences  than  will  persons 
extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity. 

Individuals  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
manifest  general  "closedness";  whereas,  persons  highly 
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tolerant  of  ambiguity  will  manifest  extreme 

"openness.” 

Thus,  it  was  proposed  that  extreme  intolerance  of  am- 
biguity would  be  reflected  behaviorally  through  low  acceptance 
of  self  as  well  as  through  commitment  with  closedness;  whereas, 
extreme  tolerance  of  ambiguity  also  would  be  manifested  be- 
haviorally by  low  acceptance  of  self,  but  it  would  differ  in 
that  it  would  be  typified  by  lack  of  commitment  and  by  extreme 
openness. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Within  the  context  of  the  present  study,  the  following 
definitions  were  used: 

Ambiguity- -stimuli  perceived  as  being  equivocal  or 
capable  of  being  interpreted  or  understood  in  two  or  more  ways 
(English  and  English,  1958). 

Intolerance  of  Ambiguity--a  response  to  equivocal  or 
uncertain  stimuli  characterized  by  such  behavior  as  premature 
closure,  extreme  structuring,  and/or  seeking  certainty  (Frenkel- 
Brunswik,  1949). 

Tolerance  of  Ambiguity — a response  to  equivocal  or  un- 
certain stimuli  characterized  by  various  forms  of  withdrawal, 
detachment,  and/or  non- involvement. 

Maladap tat ion- -large  discrepancy  between  perceived  self 
and  ideal  self  (Bills,  1951),  that  is,  low  acceptance  of  self. 

Commitment-- the  willingness  or  ability  to  make  positive 
and  negative  discriminations  about  approaches  to  life  (O’ Donovan, 
1963). 
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Indifference — lack  of  concern,  unwillingness,  or  in- 
ability to  make  positive  and  negative  discriminations  about 
approaches  to  life  (0TDonovan,  1963). 

Value- -according  positive  or  negative  preferential  be- 
havior to  an  object  or  situation  (Morris,  1964). 

Closedness — a belief  system  involving  acceptance  and 
trust  in  absolute  authority,  attitudes  of  intolerance  toward 
opinions  different  from  the  "accepted"  ones,  and  general 
"rigidity"  to  new  ideas  (Rokeach,  1960). 

Openness — a belief  system  involving  lack  of  dependence 
on  absolute  authority  as  well  as  a tolerance  and  a receptivity 
for  varied  and  changing  opinions  and  ideas  (Rokeach,  1960). 

Summary 

The  concept  of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  as 
formulated  by  Else  Frenkel- Brunswik  was  reviewed.  It  was  noted 
that  research  dealing  with  this  concept  has  dealt  primarily 
with  the  intolerance  end  of  the  tolerance-intolerance  of  am- 
biguity continuum.  The  results  of  such  research,  however,  have 
been  conflicting.  Two  possible  reasons  for  the  contradictory 
results  were  proposed.  One  was  that  the  concept  as  formulated 
by  Frenkel-Brunswik  is  over-simplified,  particularly  in  its 
emphasis  on  reaction  to  ambiguity  being  of  an  either-or  nature, 
that  is,  one  is  either  tolerant  or  intolerant  of  ambiguity.  The 
other  possible  reason  for  conflicting  research  evidence  is  the 
assumption  that  being  tolerant  of  ambiguity  is  the  behavioral 
opposite  of  being  intolerant  of  ambiguity. 
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A different  formulation  of  extreme  tolerance  of  ambiguity 
was  presented.  This  formulation  proposed  that  extreme  tolerance 
of  ambiguity  may  be  manifested  by  indifference,  detachment,  and 
lack  of  involvement,  all  of  which  are  the  individuals  way  of 
dealing  with  the  anxiety  assumed  to  be  elicited  by  ambiguous 
situations.  In  other  words,  an  individual  who  is  extremely 
tolerant  of  ambiguity  may  perceive  ambiguous  stimuli  and  become 
anxious,  but  he  deals  with  the  aroused  anxiety  through  various 
forms  of  withdrawal  or  denial.  On  the  other  hand,  a person 
extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity  reacts  to  the  anxiety  asso- 
ciated with  ambiguity  by  attempting  to  do  something  actively 
about  the  ambiguity,  either  through  extreme  structuring  or 
through  making  definite  commitments  to  people  and  ideologies. 

It  was  noted  that  both  of  these  forms  of  behavior  can  be  equally 
maladaptive. 

In  this  connection,  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  was 
described  through  four  specific  hypotheses.  Generally,  it  was 
predicted  that  extreme  intolerance  of  ambiguity  would  be  re- 
flected behaviorally  through  low  self -acceptance  as  well  as 
through  commitment  with  closedness;  whereas,  while  extreme 
tolerance  of  ambiguity  would  be  manifested  behaviorally  by  low 
self-acceptance,  it  would  differ  in  that  it  would  be  typified 
by  lack  of  commitment  and  by  extreme  openness. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 
Introduction 

Else  Frenkel-BrunswikT s theoretical  formulation  and 
research  on  the  concept  of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity 
have  elicited  a great  deal  of  subsequent  research.  This  re- 
search has  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  Frankel-Brunswik' s 
ideas  and  conclusions,  and,  in  turn,  has  produced  conflicting 
results . 

This  chapter  contains  a brief  survey  of  research  on 
the  concept  of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity.  Ihe  studies 
are  presented  in  the  following  sequence:  (1)  tolerance- in- 

tolerance of  ambiguity  as  a unitary  trait;  (2)  tolerance-in- 
tolerance of  ambiguity  and  its  relation  to  authoritarianism 
( ethnocentrism ) ; (3)  anxiety  and  stress  as  significant  variables 
related  to  tolerance- in tolerance  of  ambiguity;  (4)  tolerance- 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  its  relation  to  mental  health; 

(5)  other  aspects  of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity. 

Tolerance-Intolerance  of  Ambiguity  as  a Unitary  Trait 

One  of  the  basic  aspects  of  Frenkel-Brunswik* s formula- 
tion is  that  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  is  a unitary 
trait.  Thus,  either  tolerance  or  intolerance  of  ambiguity  will 
be  manifested  at  the  perceptual,  cognitive,  and  motor  level  as 
well  as  the  social-emotional  level.  This  generalization  is 
based  on  the  results  of  research  conducted  by  Frenkel- Brunswik 
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with  both  children  and  adults.  In  some  of  her  early  work  she 
. observed  that  certain  individuals  were  unable  to  tolerate  com- 
plex, conflicting,  or  open  structures  in  their  perceptual  and 
cognitive  approaches » She  then  investigated  the  possibility 
that  this  same  tendency  occurred  in  the  emotional  and  social 
areas.  "Proceeding  from  the  observation  that  some  persons  can 
tolerate  the  coexistence  of  love  and  hate  less  than  others  can 
and  that  these  persons  seem  to  tend  toward  perceiving  people 
generally  in  terms  of  positive  or  negative  halos  and  dichotomies 
rather  than  allowing  for  independent  and  continuous  variability 
of  traits,  we  attempted  to  ascertain  just  how  pervasive  this 
disposition  might  be  by  undertaking  a number  of  experiments  on 
memory,  concept  formation,  and  perception  proper" ( Frenkel- 
Brunswik,  1951,  pp.  393-394). 

The  results  of  these  studies  confirmed  her  expectations 
for  those  individuals  identified  as  being  intolerant  of  am- 
biguity: 

Results  so  far  collected  support  the  conjecture  that, 
by  and  large,  such  tendencies  as  the  quest  for  unqualified 
certainty,  the  rigid  adherence  to  anything  given--be  this 
an  authority  or  a stimulus , --the  inadequacy  of  reactions 
in  terms  of  reality,  and  the  like,  operate  in  more  than 
one  area  of  personality.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  further, 
that  such  specific  forms  of  reaction  as  orientation 
toward  concrete  detail  ( stimulus-boundness ) tend  to 
occur  again  and  again  within  an  individual  in  contexts 
seemingly  far  removed  from  each  other.  Inclination  toward 
mechanical  repetition  of  faulty  hypotheses,  inaccessibility 
to  new  experience,  satisfaction  with  subjective  and  at  the 
same  time  unimaginative,  overconcrete  or  overgeneralized 
solutions,  all  appear  to  be  specific  manifestations  of  a 
general  disposition  which  holds  sway  among  certain  groups 
of  individuals,  such  as  the  ethnically  prejudiced,  in 
their  approach  to  emotional  and  social  as  well  as  more 
purely  cognitive  problems  ( Frenkel-Brunswik,  1951,  p.  394). 
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Frenkel-Brunswik  utilizes  the  mechanisms  of  denial, 
avoidance,  and  perceptual  defense  in  order  to  explain  the  psy- 
chological dynamics  underlying  this  consistent  and  pervasive 
reaction  to  any  form  of  ambiguity: 

Rather  than  a conscious  coexistence  of  acceptance  and 
rejection,  leading  to  qualified  feelings  and  statements, 
however,  we  find  avoidance  of  complexities  on  the  surface, 
with  chaos  lurking  behind  and  breaking  through  the  rigidly 
maintained  facade.  With  internal  conflict  being  as  dis- 
turbing as  it  is  in  the  rigid  [intolerant]  group,  there 
apparently  develops  a tendency  toward  denying  external 
ambiguity  as  long  as  such  denial  can  be  maintained,. 

Underlying  anxiety  issuing  from  the  confusion  of  one’s 
social  identity  and  from  other  conflicts  is  apparently  so 
great  that  it  hampers  individuals  in  this  group  in  facing 
even  the  purely  cognitive  types  of  ambiguity.  ...  A 
desperate  attempt  is  made  to  shut  out  uncertainties  the 
prejudiced  individual  is  unable  to  face.  . . . The  shut- 
ting out  of  certain  aspects  of  feelings  and  of  inner 
reality  in  general  must  be  seen  as  the  root  of  the  dis- 
torted perceptions  and  judgments  of  outer  reality  shown 
by  the  rigid  group  (Frenkel-Brunswik,  1951,  p.  395). 

Later  studies  by  other  researchers  have  sought  to  verify 
Frenkel-Brunswik ' s conclusions  about  tolerance-intolerance  of 
ambiguity  being  a unitary  trait.  Cowen  and  Thompson  (1951) 
hypothesized  that  Einstellung  "rigidity"  (a  term  used  inter- 
changeably with  intolerance  of  ambiguity)  as  measured  by  Luchin’s 
water  jar  test  would  be  a pervasive  and  generalized  behavioral 
response.  The  effects  of  this  rigidity  thus  would  be  manifested 
in  perception,  problem-solving,  emotions,  and  motor  responses. 
Rigidity  was  defined  as  "the  tendency  to  adhere  to  a previously 
practiced  method  of  problem  solution  when  that  method  no  longer 
offers  the  most  direct  and  efficient  means  of  solving  the  problem  " 
(Cowen  and  Thompson,  1951,  p.  165). 
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Ninety- three  eighth  grade  students  were  given  the  water 
jar  test,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  test  responses,  a "rigid" 
group  and  a "flexible"  group  were  differentiated.  Each  of  the 
groups  had  17  subjects  who  also  were  given  the  Bell  Adjustment 
Inventory,  the  California  Test  of  Personality,  and  the  Rorschach. 
No  significant  differences  between  the  rigid  and  the  flexible 
groups  were  found  on  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Test  of  Personality.  Judges'  ratings  based  on  the  Ror- 
schach records,  however,  demonstrated  a significantly  poorer 
adjustment  for  the  rigid  group.  Furthermore,  a series  of  in- 
dividual comparisons  on  various  Rorschach  factors,  postulated 
as  measures  of  rigidity,  yielded  a configuration  of  factors 
which  differentiated  the  rigid  and  the  flexible  groups.  The 
personality  factors  related  to  rigidity  (as  contrasted  with 
flexibility)  included:  limited  productivity  and  imaginativeness; 
diminished  resourcefulness;  inability  to  perceive  complex  rela- 
tionships and  to  integrate  constructively;  a general  suppression 
of  emotional  expression  with  respect  to  both  rich  inner  creativ- 
ity and  interaction  with  the  outer  environmental  reality;  an  in- 
ability and  hesitancy  to  enter  psychologically  new  situations, 
combined  with  a feeling  of  uncertainty  and  lethargy  when  actually 
in  such  situations;  a tendency  to  "leave  the  field"  when  the 
going  gets  difficult;  a restricted  range  of  interests  and 
narrower  sphere  of  function;  a poorer  adjustment  to  society. 

Cowen  and  Thompson  thus  concluded  that  these  results  confirmed 
their  hypothesis  that  rigidity  (intolerance  of  ambiguity)  is  a 
generalized  factor  in  personality  organization  and  functioning. 
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Rushlau  (1957)  conducted  an  experiment  with  76  college 
students  in  which  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  tolerance  of 
ambiguity  was  a generalized  personality  trait.  "Ambiguity 
tolerance"  was  defined  as  "the  capacity,  inferred  from  behavior, 
to  endure  and  deal  with  situations  and  relationships,  the  struc- 
ture of  which  is  not  deaf  (Rushlau,  1957,  p.  2067).  It  was 
hypothesized  that  individuals  identified  by  the  California  E- 
Scale  as  being  tolerant  or  intolerant  of  ambiguity  would  differ 
in  their  performance  on  and  their  reaction  to  a series  of  ex- 
perimental tasks.  The  dependent  variables  were  the  scores  of  the 
su,kjacts,  under  varying  conditions  of  presentation  (structured 
versus  unstructured)  on  seven  tasks:  (1)  art  preference,  (2)  humor 
preference,  (3)  generalization,  (4)  verbal  concept  formation, 

(5)  figure  relationship,  (6)  syllogistic  reasoning,  and  (7) 
problem-solving.  Significant  differences  between  the  tolerant 
and  the  intolerant  of  ambiguity  groups  were  found  in  scores  on 
the  tests  of  humor  preference,  generalization,  figure  relation- 
ship, and  problem-solving.  Rushlau  interpreted  these  results 
as  providing  an  empirical  basis  for  the  concept  of  tolerance  of 
ambiguity  as  a personality  trait. 

Kenny  and  Ginsberg  (1958b)  concluded  from  their  experi- 
ment involving  76  female  adults  that  intolerance  of  ambiguity 
was  not  a generalized  traito  The  test  battery  employed  was 
quite  extensive  and  included  twelve  measures  of  intolerance  of 
ambiguity,  one  attitude  scale  of  authoritarian  submission,  and 
seven  measures  of  aggression.  Among  the  tests  of  intolerance 
of  ambiguity  were  a Trait  'Discrepancy  Scale  (based  on  Frenkel- 
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Brunswik’s  idea  that  a person  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will  not 
be  able  to  tolerate  and  recognize  the  coexistence  of  positive 
and  negative  features  in  the  same  object  or  person),  tests  of 
reversal  fluctuations  including  the  Necker  Cube,  Beaunsr  cubes, 
and  SchroderTs  staircase  (all  designed  to  measure  Frenkel- 
Brunswik’s  postulation  that  intolerance  for  a high  rate  of 
fluctuation  in  reversible  figures  is  indicative  of  intolerance 
of  ambiguity),  the  autokinetic  phenomenon  (used  to  test  the 
assumption  that  individuals  who  establish  their  norms  early  in 
the  judging  of  a stimulus  are  more  intolerant  of  ambiguity  than 
those  individuals  who  establish  their  norms  late),  and  Walk’s 
Scale  (a  paper-and-pencil  inventory).  Only  seven  of  the  66 
correlations  among  measures  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  were 
significant  at  the  .05  level  or  higher,  with  two  of  these 
correlations  having  relationships  opposite  to  those  predicted. 

In  addition,  there  were  no  statistically  significant  correla- 
tions between  the  tests  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  the 
scale  of  authoritarian  submission.  Kenny  and  Ginsberg  concluded 
that  these  results  indicated  that  intolerance  of  ambiguity  was 
a specific  rather  than  a generalized  trait. 

Bogen  (1961)  reached  conclusions  similar  to  those  of 
Kenny  and  Ginsberg.  In  a study  dealing  with  intolerance  of 
ambiguity  and  its  relationship  to  adaptation  and  anxiety,  Bogen 
hypothesized  that  the  six  different  instruments  used  would  re- 
flect a significant  covariation,  thus  lending  validity  to  the 
concept  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  as  a unitary  personality 
trait.  Individuals  were  judged  to  be  intolerant  of  ambiguity 
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on  the  basis  of  four  measures:  (1)  an  extreme  score  on  RokeachTs 

Dogmatism  Scale;  (2)  the  number  of  questions  asked  (in  order  to 
introduce  structure)  when  requested  to  draw  six  rectangles;  (3) 
lower  mean  scores  while  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  rol- 
ling a ball  up  a spiral  device;  (4)  the  number  of  verbal  com- 
munications while  solving  the  Ball  and  Spiral  Test.  In  addition, 
the  60  subjects  (college  freshmen  women)  were  given  the  Taylor 
Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  and  the  Jewell  Anxiety  Adaptation  Scale. 
The  results  of  the  study  did  not  support  Bogen’s  hypothesis 
that  intolerance  of  ambiguity  was  a unitary  trait. 

Hamilton  (1957)  also  questioned  whether  or  not  tolerance- 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  was  a generalized  trait.  The  specific 
issues  raised  were:  (1)  Are  there  individual  differences  in 

avoidance  of  ambiguity  as  measured  by  a battery  of  tests? 

(2)  Are  subjects  consistent  in  their  responses  to  ambiguity 
from  test  to  test?  Among  the  tests  employed  by  Hamilton  were: 
weight,  length,  and  brightness  discrimination;  a Block  Sorting 
Test;  Ambiguous  Drawings  (in  which  the  subjects  had  to  sort 
12  drawings  of  varying  degree  of  ambiguity  into  categories  such 
as  "House, " "Car,"  "May  be  either  a House  or  a Car,  I can't 
decide  which");  reversible  perspectives;  a paper-and-pencil 
Ambiguity  Scale  containing  33  items  (e.g.,  "A  solution  to  a 
personal  problem  cannot  be  both  right  and  wrong--it  is  either 
one  or  the  other"  ).  The  results  for  102  subjects  showed  that 
there  were  individual  differences  in  the  avoidance  of  ambiguity 
and  that  the  subjects  manifested  consistent  interactions 
(avoidance  or  non-avoidance)  to  ambiguity. 
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The  results  of  Budner’s  study  (1960)  also  supported  the 
notion  that  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  was  a unitary 
trait.  Various  samples  of  subjects  were  administered  the  Budner 
Scale  of  Tolerance- In tolerance  of  Ambiguity,  a 16-item  inventory 
(e.  g.,  "There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a problem  that  canft 
be  solved.").  The  results  revealed  that  intolerance  of  ambiguity 
was  related  positively  to  such  social  psychological  factors  as: 
attendance  at  religious  services  and  intensity  of  religious  be- 
liefs; to  conventionalism;  to  favorable  attitudes  towards  cen- 
sorship. In  samples  of  medical  students,  those  preferring  to 
take  a residence  in  psychiatry  scored  most  tolerant  of  ambiguity, 
those  preferring  obstetric-gynecology  and  surgery  appeared  most 
intolerant,  with  medicine  and  pediatrics  falling  in  the  middle. 

In  a sample  of  nursing  students,  those  electing  to  work  on  psy- 
chiatric medical  wards  tended  to  be  more  tolerant  of  ambiguity, 
though  not  at  a statistically  significant  level,  than  those 
preferring  to  work  on  other  wards.  The  data  appeared  to  indi- 
cate that  age  was  associated  curvilinearly  with  intolerance  of 
ambiguity,  with  the  period  of  greatest  tolerance  of  ambiguity 
during  the  early  twenties.  Because  of  the  truncated  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  samples,  however,  the  evidence  was  considered 
to  be  inconclusive.  Intolerance  of  ambiguity  also  was  found  to 
be  related  positively  with  personality  variables  including 
authoritarianism,  attitudes  of  idealization  of  and  submission 
to  parents,  and  with  tendencies  to  describe  oneself  on  the 
Semantic  Differential  as  conventional  rather  than  unconventional, 
ordinary  rather  than  individualistic,  and  cautious  rather  than 
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daring.  Finally,  the  data  indicated  that  intolerance  of  ambigu- 
ity was  related  negatively  to  Machiavellianism  (as  measured  by 
the  ,TMach"  Scale)  among  men  in  permissive  environments. 

Research  dealing  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  is  a unitary  trait  thus  has 
shown  conflicting  results.  The  majority  of  the  studies  reviewed, 
however,  demonstrated  that  intolerance  of  ambiguity  was  unitary 
in  nature,  although  it  is  worth  noting  that  almost  all  of  these 
studies  used  perceptual  devices  as  measures  of  ambiguity. 

Tolerance- In  tolerance  of  Ambiguity  and  its  Relation 
to  Authoritarianism  ( Bthnocentrism ) 

As  was  mentioned  previously,  Frenkel-Brunswik' s formula- 
tion of  the  concept  of  tolerance- in tolerance  of  ambiguity  is 
related  closely  to  the  research  reported  in  The  Authoritarian 
Personality  (Adorno  and  others,  1950).  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  the  bulk  of  subsequent  research  on  the  concept 
has  dealt  with  the  relationship  between  tolerance- in tolerance 
of  ambiguity  and  the  authoritarian  syndrome. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  studies  reported  in  The 
Authoritarian  Personality  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
was  a close  relationship  between  a number  of  deeply- rooted  per- 
sonality traits  and  overt  prejudice.  The  researchers  concluded 
that  there  was  a high  correlation.  In  discussing  this  rela- 
tionship, they  describe  the  "authoritarian"  individual  as  pos- 
sessing such  characteristics  as  a servile  acceptance  of  superior 
authority,  scorn  for  weakness,  rigidity,  compulsivity,  rejection 
of  out-groups,  conventionality,  a desire  to  have  things  clearly 
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marked  off  and  determined,  cynicism,  aggressiveness  and  uncer- 
tainty about  sex,  Closely  related  to  this  description  is  their 
definition  of  the  term  "ethnocentrism": 

Ethnocentrism  is  based  on  a pervasive  and  rigid  ingroup- 
outgroup  distinction;  it  involves  stereotyped  negative 
imagery  and  hostile  attitudes  regarding  outgroups, 
stereotyped  positive  imagery  and  submissive  attitudes 
regarding  ingroups,  and  a hierarchical,  authoritarian 
view  of  group  interaction  in  which  ingroups  are  rightly 
dominant,  outgroups  subordinate  (Adorno  and  others,  1950, 

Po  150). 

In  order  to  measure  ethnocentrism  and  general  authori- 
tarianism (anti-democratic  trends),  two  opinion-attitude  scales 
were  developed.  The  Ethnocentrism  Scale  (E-Scale)  is  designed 
to  measure  an  xndividual's  readiness  to  accept  or  oppose  eth- 
nocentric ideology.  The  scale  contains  subscales  dealing  with 
reactions  to  specific  minority  groups  (Jews  and  Negroes),  to 
other  American  minority  groups,  and  to  patriotic  statements. 

The  other  opinion-attitude  scale  devised  was  the  Facism 
Scale  (F-Scale).  It  was  constructed  for  two  purposes:  (1)  to 

measure  anti-Semitism  and  ethnocentrism  without  mentioning 
minority  groups  or  current  politico-economic  issues;  (2)  for 
quantification  of  anti- democratic  trends  at  the  level  of  per- 
sonality. More  specifically,  the  F-Scale  is  supposed  to  assess 
the  following  variables:  conventionalism  (rigid  adherence  to 

middle-class  values);  authoritarian  submission  (submissive, 
uncritical  attitudes  toward  idealized  moral  authorities  of  the 
ingroup);  anti-intraception  (opposition  to  the  subjective,  the 
imaginative,  and  the  tenderminded ) ; superstition  and  stereo typy 
(the  belief  in  mystical  determinants  of  the  individual’s  fate 
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and  the  disposition  to  think  in  rigid  categories);  power  and 
toughness  (preoccupation  with  the  dominance- subrnis sion , strong- 
weak,  leader-follower  dimension,  identification  with  power 
figures);  destructiveness  and  cynicism  (general  hostility, 
vilification  of  the  human);  projectivity  (the  disposition  to 
believe  that  wild  and  dangerous  things  go  on  in  the  world,  and 
the  projection  outwards  of  unconscious  emotional  impulses);  sex 
(exaggerated  concern  with  sexual  "goings-on"). 

In  The  Authoritarian  Personality,  Frenkel- Brunswik 
noted  that  the  authoritarian  individual  tended  to  impose  pre- 
conceived sets  upon  ambiguous  perceptual  data  or  upon  the  solv- 
ing of  reasoning  problems.  This  behavior,  however,  was  not  evi- 
denced by  the  non-prejudiced  or  non-authoritarian.  Instead, 
the  non-authoritarian  person  was  able  to  expose  himself  to 
broad  experiences- - emoti onal , cognitive,  perceptual- -even  at  the 
risk  of  having  to  modify  his  preconceived  notions  and  of,  having 
to  sustain  conflicts.  Frenkel -Brunswik  thus  concluded  that  there 
was  a definite  relationship  between  tolerance-in tolerance  of  am- 
biguity and  authoritarianism  or  ethnocentrism. 

Numerous  investigations  since  have  been  directed  toward 
an  examination  of  the  nature  and  the  extent  (if  any)  of  the 
relation  between  tolerance- in tolerance  of  ambiguity  and  authori- 
tarianism. The  results  of  such  studies  have  been  conflicting. 

Block  and  Block  (1951)  utilized  subjects1  reactions  to 
the  autokinetic  effect  as  an  operational  definition  of  intoler- 
ance of  ambiguity  and  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  a posi- 
tive relationship  between  ethnocentrism  and  intolerance  of 
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ambiguity.  It  was  assumed  that  individuals  who  establish  their 
norms  quickly  in  response  to  the  autokinetic  phenomenon  have  a 
QXQs.t.ex  "need  to  structure"  than  is  true  of  individuals  who 
establish  their  norms  late.  Thus,  the  rapidity  with  which  an 
ambiguous  situation  is  structured  represents  an  operational  mani- 
festation of  intolerance  of  ambiguity.  In  addition,  the  65  sub- 
jects (male  college  students)  were  given  the  Ethnocentrism  Scale. 
The  data  supported  the  hypothesis  that  intolerance  of  ambiguity 
was  related  to  ethnocentrism. 

Taft  (1956)  also  used  reaction  to  the  autokinetic 
situation  as  a measure  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  in  his  study 
of  the  relationship  between  ethnocentrism  and  intolerance  of 
ambiguity.  He  further  hypothesized  that  in  a group  autokinetic 
situation  subj'ects  scoring  high  on  ethnocentrism  would  tend  to 
conform  to  their  partner’s  j’udgment.  The  subjects  were  36 
college  students.  As  a measure  of  ethnocentrism  Taft  used  a 
Bogardus- type  scale.  The  mean  level  of  estimate  of  movement 
was  used  as  a measure  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  closer  the  estimates  were  to  zero,  the 
greater  the  intolerance  of  ambiguity.  The  results  showed  that 
the  more  highly  ethnocentric  individuals  made  estimates  that 
were  closer  to  zero  than  did  the  unprejudiced  subjects.  In 
addition,  the  prejudiced  individuals  tended  to  move  toward  the 
estimates  of  their  partners  in  the  group  session,  thus  lending 
support  to  the  expectation  that  prejudiced  persons  were  more 
dependent  on  their  group,  especially  in  an  unstructured  situation. 
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Different  results  from  the  two  preceding  studies  were 
obtained  by  Kenny  and  Ginsberg  (1958b).  They  found  no  statis- 
tically significant  relationship  between  intolerance  of  ambig- 
uity as  measured  by  the  autokinetic  phenomenon  and  scores  on 
the  F-Scale  in  a study  involving  76  female  adults. 

O'Connor  (1952)  employed  the  Walk  Scale  as  a measure 
of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  in  her  investigation  of  the  relation 
among  abstract  reasoning  ability,  ethnocentrism,  and  intolerance 
of  ambiguity.  The  Walk  Scale  was  an  eight-item  inventory  con- 
taining such  statements  as  "There  is  more  than  one  right  way  to 
do  anything"  and  "Nobody  can  have  feelings  of  hate  and  love  to- 
ward the  same  person."  A test  of  syllogistic  reasoning  was  used 
to  measure  abstract  reasoning  ability,  and  the  California  E-Scale 
was  employed  to  assess  ethnocentrism.  Subjects  were  57  college 
students.  The  results  showed  that  (1)  ethnocentrism  was  corre- 
lated to  a poor  ability  to  reason  abstractly;  (3)  intolerance 
of  ambiguity  was  associated  with  a poor  ability  to  reason  ab- 
stractly only  if  accompanied  by  ethnocentrism.  Thus,  intolerance 
of  ambiguity  and  abstract  reasoning  were  not  related  apart  from 
their  common  tendency  to  vary  with  the  degree  of  ethnocentrism. 

Kates  and  Diab  (1955)  also  found  a positive  relationship 
between  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  authoritarianism  when  using 
the  Walk  Scale  as  their  measure  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity. 
Authoritarianism  was  derived  from  scores  on  the  F-Scale,  the 
E-Scale,  and  the  California  PEC  (Politico-Economic-Conservatism) 
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Scale.  While  the  correlations  were  statistically  significant, 
they  were  low:  .21  with  F-Scale,  .15  with  the  E-Scale;  .16  with 

the  PEC  Scale.  Kates  and  Diab's  study  as  a whole  was  designed 
to  measure  the  relation  of  authoritarian  ideology  and  attitudes 
on  parent-child  relationships.  The  results,  based  on  172 
college  students  serving  as  subjects,  generally  showed  that 
authoritarianism  was  related  to  attitudes  of  dominance  and 
possessiveness  toward  children,  attitudes  which,  in  turn,  were 
associated  with  having  problem  children. 

In  the  study  by  Kenny  and  Ginsberg  (1958b)  described 
earlier,  one  of  the  few  positive  correlations  reported  was 
between  the  Walk  Scale  and  the  F-Scale.  This  correlation  was 
.57.  When  the  Walk  Scale  has  been  used  as  a measure  of  in- 
tolerance of  ambiguity,  consistent  relationships  are  found  to 
exist  between  authoritarianism  and  intolerance  of  ambiguity. 

Levitt  (1953),  utilized  a somewhat  different  approach 
in  determining  the  relation  between  intolerance  of  ambiguity 
and  ethnocentrism.  Intolerance  of  ambiguity  was  assessed  by 
two  measures:  the  Decision-Location  Test  and  the  Misconcep- 

tion Scale.  The  Decision -Location  Test  consisted  of  a 
series  of  cards  to  which  a number  of  lines  were  cumulatively 
added  to  the  initially  vague  stimulus.  The  addition  of  these 
lines  ultimately  led  to  a picture  of  some  object,  e.  g.,  a 
shoe.  Each  subject  was  asked  to  indicate  when  he  could  de- 
termine what  the  ambiguous  object  was.  "Premature  closure"  was 
considered  to  be  an  indication  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity. 
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The  Misconceptions  Scale  involved  a list  of  commonly  held 
superstitions  and  beliefs.  Intolerance  of  ambiguity  was 
assumed  to  be  related  to  the  tendency  to  accept  misbelief. 
Ethnocentrism  was  measured  by  the  Gough-Harris-Martin-EcSwards 
( GHME)  Prejudice  Scale.  The  scale  was  composed  of  items  taken 
from  the  MMPI  which  discriminated  between  prejudiced  and  un- 
prejudiced individuals.  The  results  for  47  elementary  school 
children  showed  that  the  Decision-Location'  Test  correlated 
significantly  with  the  Misconceptions  Scale  and  the  GHME  Scale. 

The  Misconception  Scale  and  the  GHME  Scale  did  not  correlate 
significantly.  Levitt , however,  concluded  that  there  was  a 
positive  relationship  between  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and 
ethnocentrism. 

Siegel  (1954)  also  reported  a positive  correlation  be- 
tween intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  authoritarianism.  He  used 
the  Tolerance-Intolerance  of  Cognitive  Ambiguity  Test  (TICA), 
a test  consisting  of  16  pictures  of  adult  men  and  women,  with 
only  their  faces  and  collars  showing,  and  16  statements  selected 
at  random  from  a group  of  magazines  (e.  g„,  ,TWe  hear  about  such 
incidents  right  away").  Each  subject  was  asked  to  match  the  16 
pictures  and  statements.  The  assumption  was  that  individuals 
highly  intolerant  of  ambiguity  would  evidence  a significantly 
greater  tendency  to  structure,  to  close,  to  classify,  and  to  jump 
to  unqualified  conclusions  than  would  persons  low  in  intolerance 
of  ambiguity.  In'  other  words,  the  "highs"  would  match  more 
statements  to  pictures  than  would  the  "lows."  To  measure 
authoritarianism,  a combination  of  the  E-  and  F-Scales  was 
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used.  Siegel  found  a contingency  coefficient  of  .40  between 
the  TICA  test  and  the  E-F  Scale  for  a sample  of  100  freshmen 
college  women. 

Jones  (1955)  employed  Necker  Cube  Reversals  as  a measure 
of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  in  his  study  of  the  relation  be- 
tween intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  authoritarianism.  The  Necker 
Cube  is  basically  a variant  of  the  classic  problem  of  figure- 
ground  shifts.  In  Jones f study  it  was  hypothesized  that  in- 
dividuals intolerant  of  ambiguity  would  manifest  resistance  to 
a high  rate  of  Necker  Cube  fluctuations,  since  fluctuation  pre- 
vents structuring  of  the  perceptual  field.  The  F-Scale  was 
used  to  measure  authoritarianism.  The  subjects  were  373  Naval 
Aviation  Cadets  who  were  divided  into  two  groups  for  presenta- 
tion of  the  Necker  Cube.  One  group  was  set  always  toward  re- 
versals, i.  e. , was  instructed  to  make  the  cube  fluctuate. 

The  second  group  was  set  against  reversals.  The  results  showed 
that  when  subjects  were  set  toward  reversals,  the  rate  of 
fluctuations  of  the  Necker  Cube  was  related  negatively  to 
authoritarianism.  On  the  other  hand,  when  subjects  were  told 
to  keep  the  number  of  fluctuations  down,  no  statistically 
significant  relationship  was  found  between  authoritarianism 
and  the  number  of  fluctuations  observed. 

In  Budner’s  study  (1960),  which  was  described  previously, 
one  of  the  variables  studied  was  the  relation  between  intolerance 
of  ambiguity  and  authoritarianism.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  would  be  related  positively  to  authori- 
tarianism as  measured  by  the  F-Scale.  Intolerance  of  ambiguity 
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was  determined  by  scores  on  the  Budner  Tolerance-Intolerance  of 
Ambiguity  Scale.  Results  for  nine  different  samples  were 
available.  All  nine  of  the  correlations  were  positive,  with 
six  at  a statistically  significant  level.  Budner  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  mean  correlation  of  .32  was  hardly  of  the  magni- 
tude he  would  expect  on  the  basis  of  Frenkel- Brunswikts  formula- 
tions . 

French  (1955)  obtained  contradictory  results  when  she 
used  two  different  measures  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  in  her 
investigation  of  the  relationship  between  intolerance  of  am- 
biguity (rigidity)  and  authoritarianism  under  stress  and  non- 
stress conditions.  One  of  the  measures  was  the  Changing  Figures 
Test,  in  which  the  picture  of  a familiar  object  gradually  lost 
its  characteristics  and  took  on  those  of  another  familiar,  and 
totally  different  object,  e.  g.,  a clown  became  a campfire. 

The  subject  was  asked  to  identify  each  drawing  in  turn.  The 
score  on  an  item  was  the  number  of  times  a subject  repeated  his 
original  definition,  with  a high  score  indicating  intolerance 
of  ambiguity.  No  correlation  was  found  between  scores  on  the 
Changing  Figures  Test  and  the  F-Scale  (the  measure  of  authori- 
tarianism), both  under  stress  and  non-stress  conditions.  The 
other  test  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  was  the  Design  Preference 
Test,  which  was  constructed  to  measure  need  or  preference  for 
structure.  The  test  consisted  of  a number  of  designs,  some 
simple  and  geometrical  and  others  ambiguous  and  unstructured. 

The  subject  rated  his  preference  for  various  designs.  Under 
non-stress  conditions,  preference  for  simple  designs  correlated 
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.24  with  the  F-Scale;  under  stress  conditions,  the  correlation 
was  .11. 

The  majority  of  the  studies  reported  thus  far  have  shown 
a positive  relationship  between  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and 
authoritarianism  or  ethnocentrism.  There  have  been,  however, 
several  experiments  which  have  demonstrated  either  a negative 
correlation  or  no  significant  correlation  between  these  two 
variables.  McCandless  and  Holloway  (1955),  for  example,  found 
no  relation  between  anti-Negro  feelings  and  intolerance  of 
ambiguity  in  a study  involving  white  grade  school  children. 

To  measure  anti-Negro  feeling,  the  Horowitz  Faces  Test  was 
utilized.  This  test  contained  photographs  of  white  and  colored 
children,  and  each  subject  was  asked  to  select  the  pictures 
of  the  children  he  preferred  for  different  activities.  The 
prejudiced  score  (anti-Negro  feeling)  was  determined  by  the 
degree  to  which  only  the  white  children  in  the  photographs  were 
chosen.  Six  measures  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  were  used: 

(1)  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  estimating  which  of  two  equal 
weights  was  heavier;  (2)  preference  for  "power- tough"  boys 
(not  defined)  on  sociometric  ratings;  (3)  preference  for  "shy- 
indifferent"  boys  (not  defined)  on  sociometric  ratings;  (4)  use 
of  extreme  categories  on  the  sociometric  questionnaire;  (5)  use 
of  neutral  categories  on  the  sociometric  questionnaire;  (6) 
sociometric  preferences  for  individuals  with  the  same  degree 
of  prejudice.  As  stated  previously,  no  relation  was  found 
between  anti-Negro  feelings  and  intolerance  of  ambiguity. 
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Eriksen  and  Eisenstein  (1953)  also  reported  no  signifi- 
cant relation  between  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  ethnic  pre- 
judice. Intolerance  of  ambiguity  was  assessed  by  the  McReynolds’ 
Concept  Evaluation  Technique.  This  technique  consisted  of  50 
Rorschach  blots  or  sections  of  blots,  which  were  administered  to 
each  subject.  The  administration  involved  asking  the  subject 
whether  or  not  the  particular  blot  could  represent  what  was  con- 
sidered by  clinical  psychologists  to  be  a fairly  general  response. 
The  more  often  the  subject  agreed  that  the  blot  could  be  the  sug- 
gested figure,  the  higher  was  his  tolerance  of  ambiguity  score. 
Ethnic  prejudice  was  determined  by  responses  to  the  F-Scale. 

The  McReynolds’  Concept  Evaluation  Technique  also  was 
used  as  a measure  of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  in  two 
studies  by  Davids.  The  first  study  (Davids,  1955)  investigated 
the  relations  among  authoritarianism,  intelligence,  ambiguity 
tolerance,  and  adequacy  of  personal  adjustment,  employing  20  male 
college  students  as  subjects.  In  addition  to  the  McReynolds' 
Concept  Evaluation  Technique,  the  Azzageddi  Test  was  utilized 
as  an  assessment  of  ambiguity  tolerance.  The  Azzageddi  Test 
consisted  of  passages  of  spoken  communication  containing  contra- 
dictory and  unrelated  statements  and  ideas.  Although  each  state- 
tight  W&S  mbAhihgf'ul  in  l§8l&tidh,  the  e6Mbinati6h  §Ave  the  im- 
pression of  total  confusion.  The  subjects  were  asked  to  recall 
as  many  of  the  ideas  as  they  could,  with  a high  number  remem- 
bered being  indicative  of  tolerance  of  ambiguity.  One  of  the 
major  hypotheses  of  the  study  was  that  individuals  who  scored 
high  on  authoritarianism  (F-Scale)  would  be  more  intolerant 
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of  ambiguity,  that  is,  would  manifest  a high  rejection  of  am- 
biguous Rorschach  concepts  and  a low  recall  of  ideas  contained 
in  ambiguous  spoken  communications.  No  significant  relationship, 
however,  was  found  between  authoritarianism  and  intolerance  of 
ambiguity. 

Davids  (1956)  replicated  the  above  study,  but  added 
the  variable  of  ego- involvement.  He  hypothesized  that  there 
would  be  a positive  relationship  between  intolerance  of  am- 
biguity and  authoritarianism  when  subjects  were  examined  under 
highly  ego-involving  conditions.  Ego- involvement  was  introduced 
by  using  22  male  college  subjects  who  were  seeking  employment 
and  who  were  told  that  their  test  results  would  be  used  in 
selecting  someone  for  a highly  desirable  job.  The  results 
again  showed  no  significant  correlation  between  scores  on  the 
F-Scale  and  scores  on  the  McReynolds’  Concept  Evaluation  Techni- 
que and  the  Azzageddi  Test. 

Davids  and  Eriksen  (1957)  conducted  a similar  study  to 
the  one  reported  above  with  a group  of  Navy  enlisted  men.  No 
relation  again  was  shown  between  scores  on  the  F-Scale  and  the 
Azzageddi  Test. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  investigations  involving  the 
relationship  between  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  and 
authoritarianism  (ethnocentrism)  revealed  a significantly 
positive  relationship  between  these  two  characteristics. 

There  were  several  studies,  however,  which  showed  non-significant 
correlations  between  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  authoritarian- 
ism. In  addition,  the  relationship  between  these  two  variables 
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was  neither  consistent  enough  nor  substantial  enough  to  justify 
using  the  concepts  interchangeably,  as  has  been  done  by  some 
researchers. 

Anxiety  and  Stress  as  Significant  Variables  Related 
to  Tolerance-Intolerance  of  Ambiguity 

Several  researchers  have  been  interested  in  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  anxiety  and  stress  are  significant  variables 
in  individuals’  reaction  to  ambiguity.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Frenkel-Brunswik  emphasized  the  factor  of  anxiety  in  her 
formulation  of  the  concept  of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity. 
She  pointed  out  that  certain  individuals  become  anxious  when 
confronted  with  ambiguity  and  thus  resort  to  various  defense 
mechanisms  (e.  g.,  denial,  repression)  in  their  attempts  to 
alleviate  this  anxiety.  Such  anxiety  apparently  is  aroused 
easily  in  the  presence  of  ambiguity  because  persons  intolerant 
of  ambiguity  already  possess  a great  deal  of  general  anxiety 
(Frenkel-Brunswik,  1951). 

Brown  (1953)  tested  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  persons  to  feel  some  anxiety  about  achievement  before 
they  would  perform  rigidly  on  the  Einstellung  water  j’ar  test. 

More  specifically,  he  hypothesized  that:  (1)  the  correlation 

between  intolerance  of  ambiguity  (rigidity)  scores  and  authori- 
tarian scores  would  be  greater  when  the  conditions  of  ad- 
ministration were  designed  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  was 
ego-involving  rather  than  relaxing;  (2)  when  intolerance  of 
ambiguity  (rigidity)  scores  and  authoritarianism  were  related 
significantly,  high  scores  on  these  measures  would  prove  to  be 
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associated  with  high  achievement  anxiety  as  measured  by  a 
special  scoring  of  TAT  stories*  Subjects  were  college  students 
who  were  administered  three  tests:  the  F-Scale  as  a measure  of 

authoritarianism;  the  Binstellung  water  jar  test  as  an  assess- 
ment of  intolerance  of  ambiguity;  TAT  stories  which  were  scored 
by  McClelland's  method  for  determining  need  for  achievement  -as 
an  index  of  achievement  anxiety.  As  predicted,  there  was  more 
correlation  between  F-Scale  scores  and  Einstellung  problem 
scores  in  the  ego- involved  group  than  in  the  relaxed  group. 
Within  the  group  that  received  an  ego-involving  orientation, 
both  authoritarianism  and  intolerance  of  ambiguity  were  asso- 
ciated with  anxiety  over  achievement.  In  the  more  relaxed 
group,  moderate  need  for  achievement  was  related  with  high  F- 
Scale  scores  but  not  with  more  rigid  problem-solving  perform- 
ances . 

Smock  (1955)  hypothesized  that  individuals  under 
psychologically  stressful  conditions  would  tend  to  become  in- 
tolerant of  ambiguity.  The  experimental  task  was  a decision- 
location  test  which  was  designed  to  measure  intolerance  for 
ambiguity  directly.  The  decision-location  test  involved  a 
series  of  15  cards  which  began  with  a highly  ambiguous  card 
to  which  additional  elements  were  added  in  each  succeeding  card 
until  the  complete  picture  or  design  emerged  on  the  final  card 
of  the  series.  Subjects  were  asked  to  report  what  they  thought 
was  the  correct  response  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  scores  were 
recorded  for  each  series  of  tasks:  the  trial  of  first  response 

and  the  trial  of  correct  response.  The  test  was  administered 
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to  two  groups  of  subjects  (80  college  students),  one  under 
stressful  conditions  (inducing  a fear  of  failure  in  a reject- 
ing atmosphere)  and  one  under  security  conditions  (inducing  'a 
feeling  of  success  in  sin  atmosphere  of  acceptance).  Smock  had 
predicted  that  individuals  in  the  "stress"  group  would  show 
more  intolerance  of  ambiguity  through  premature  closure  on  the 
decision-location  task.  It  also  was  predicted  that  subjects 
in  the  "stress"  group  would  be  relatively  retarded  in  their 
recognition  of  the  correct  response  in  the  decision-location 
series  due  to  the  assumption  that  pre- recognition  responses 
would  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  subsequent  perceptions. 
The  results  were  in  the  predicted  direction,  and  Smock  thus 
concluded  that  the  two  hypotheses  were  confirmed. 

In  a study  involving  58  junior  high  school  students, 
Smock  (1957)  again  used  his  decision-location  task  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  anxiety  was  an  important  determinant  of  in- 
tolerance of  ambiguity.  In  addition  to  the  decision-location 
test,  subjects  were  administered  a measure  of  response  per- 
severation and  a recognition  test  for  mutilated  pictures  (as 
a measure  of  closure).  Individuals  who  tended  to  make  initial 
decisions  relatively  early  or  relatively  late  on  the  decision- 
location  test  were  compared  with  those  persons  who  made  their 
decisions  nearer  the  mean  trial  of  initial  decision  for  the 
total  group.  Analysis  of  the  data  yielded  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  "early"  and  the  "late" 
responders  on  the  degree  of  response  perseveration  or  latency 
of  response  on  the  object  recognition  task.  When  the  two 
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extreme  groups  were  compared  with  the  middle  group,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  both  the  early  and  late  responders  manifested 
significantly  more  response  perseveration  and  shorter  latency 
of  response  on  the  recognition  task  than  did  the  middle  group. 
Smock  interpreted  these  results  as  support  for  the  idea  that 
some  individuals  cannot  tolerate  the  anxiety  associated  with 
the  ambiguity  of  the  stimulus  field  and  thus  tend  to  structure 
the  stimuli  prematurely.  In  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the 
"late”  responders  behaved  similarly  on  the  experimental  tasks, 
Smock  noted  that  this  suggested  that  these  individuals  were 
reacting  to  the  ambiguity  and  the  aroused  anxiety  with  excessive 
"cautiousness”  as  opposed  to  premature  closure.  He  further 
stated  that  whether  or  not  such  individuals  also  were  "intolerant 
of  ambiguity"  was  a theoretical  question. 

Dibner  (1958)  hypothesized  that  anxiety  as  a momentary 
state  was  related  to  ambiguity  or  "structuredness"  as  measured 
objectively  or  as  perceived  by  individuals  in  counseling  inter- 
views. !Wenty  persons  were  given  ambiguous  interviews  and 
20  were  given  structured  interviews.  The  degree  of  structuring 
by  the  interviewers  was  measured  by  applying  Osbum's  method  to 
10-minute  samples  of  the  typescripts  of  the  interviews.  This 
index  of  degree  of  structure  was  based  on  a weighted  coding  of 
individual  interviewer  responses  and  on  the  total  number  of  his 
responses.  Responses  were  considered  on  the  basis  of  their 
direction  (information-giving  or  information-seeking),  referent 
of  the  response  (client  referent  or  situation  referent),  and 
generality  of  the  response  (most  general  to  highly  specific  in 
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content).  Subjects’  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  structure  or 
ambiguity  also  were  recorded.  Of  the  five  measures  of  anxiety 
used  in  the  study,  four  of  the  five  correlated  significantly 
with  "objective  structuredness"  and  two  of  the  five  with  struc- 
ture as  the  individual  subject  perceived  it,  thus  indicating 
that  perception  of  ambiguity  was  related  to  feeling  anxious. 
Dibner  interpreted  these  findings  as  support  for  Frankel- 
Brunswik’s  idea  that  those  individuals  who  impose  structure  on 
an  ambiguous  situation  do  so  to  avoid  anxiety. 

The  fact  that  some  persons  impose  meaning  and  pattern- 
closure  on  ambiguous  stimuli  more  readily  than  other  persons 
was  examined  by  Dittes  (1961).  His  general  hypothesis  was 
that  closure  generally  contains  a self-esteem  enhancing  reward 
value  and  that  persons  experiencing  a greater  need  to  maintain 
or- enhance  self-esteem  were  likely  to  impose  more  impulsive 
closure.  More  specifically,  T5ittes  predicted  that:  (1)  Failure 

on  an  ego-involving  task  would  produce  more  impulsive  closure 
than  either  success  or  failure  on  a non-involving  task;  (2)  In 
a given  situation  without  immediate  strong  situational  support 
of  self-esteem,  persons  with  lower  general  self-esteem  show  more 
impulsive  closure  than  those  with  higher  general  self-esteem; 

(3)  In  a situation  in  which  achievement  motivation  is  frustrated, 
persons  who  attach  strong  value  to  achievement  show  more  im- 
pulsive closure  than  persons  weak  in  achievement  valuation. 
Subjects  were  57  college  students.  Results  from  a Space  Re- 
lations Test  were  used  to  manipulate  subjects'  feelings  of 
success  or  failure.  One  group  of  subjects  was  made  to  feel 
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that  its  performance  on  the  Space  Relations  Test  was  an  ego- 
involving task  and  that  it  had  failed.  A second  group  was  told 
that  its  members  had  failed  on  a non-ego-involving  task,  while 
the  control  group  was  depicted  as  having  succeeded.  All  of  the 
subjects  then  were  administered  a test  involving  two  lists  of 
traits  that  were  represented  by  words  used  to  describe  two 
students.  Each  list  contained  a dominant  set  of  traits  and  a 
subordinate  set  that  was  incompatible  with  the  dominant  set. 

The  subjects  were  to  write  their  impression  of  each  of  the 
students.  Responses  were  judged  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  subordinate  traits  were  integrated  into  the  impression. 
A statement  based  exclusively  on  the  dominant  traits  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  impulsive.  Self-ratings  on  scales  of  self- 
esteem and  importance  attached  to  personal  achievement  also 
were  available  for  each  subject.  The  results  revealed  that 
individuals  with  low  self-esteem,  strong  valuation  on  achieve- 
ment, and  low  space  relations  ability  were  by  far  more  vul- 
nerable and  more  responsive  to  the  experimental  manipulation  of 
failure  and  responded  to  it  with  the  predicted  differences  in 
closure  behavior.  Dittes  believes  that  to  seek  out  closure 
impulsively  as  a compensatory  source  of  self-esteem  becomes  a 
defensive  maneuver  induced  by  a threat  experience. 

In  some  studies  dealing  with  the  relation  between  in- 
tolerance of  ambiguity  and  anxiety,  extreme  response  set  scores 
on  Likert-type  test  items  have  been  utilized  as  a means  of 
measuring  intolerance  of  ambiguity.  The  rationale  is  that 
individuals  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will  make  definite  and 
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un ambivalent  responses  to  potentially  ambiguous  stimuli.  This 
form  of  response  pattern  is  related  to  the  tendency  of  those 
intolerant  of  ambiguity  to  make  dichotomies  and  to  perceive 
stimuli  in  a "black-or-white"  fashion  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  anxiety  aroused  by  ambiguity.  Berg  and  Collier  (1953) 
hypothesized  that  the  tendency  to  choose  extreme  responses  when 
reacting  to  a series  of  ambiguous  test  items  was  indicative  of 
certain  personality  and  group  differences.  The  Perceptual 
Reaction  Test  was  administered  to  634  college  students.  This 
test  was  composed  of  60  abstract  designs,  each  of  which  was 
checked  either  "like  very  much,"  "like  slightly,”  "dislike 
slightly,"  or  "dislike  much."  Extreme  response  set  scores  were 
obtained  by  counting  the  number  of  times  extreme  positions 
("like  very  much"  or  "dislike  much")  were  chosen.  The  results 
showed  that  the  mean  extreme  score  was  significantly  higher  for 
"high- anxiety"  (as  measured  by  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale)  males,  "high-anxiety"  females,  and  "general  neurotic" 
males  when  compared  to  "low-anxiety"  males,  "low-anxiety" 
females,  and  "normal"  males. 

Lewis  and  Taylor  (1955)  were  concerned  with  determining 
whether  the  differences  found  by  Berg  and  Collier  in  the  choice 
of  extreme  responses  between  "high"  and  "low"  anxiety  in- 
dividuals could  be  attributed  to  an  extreme  position  set  or  to 
the  extreme  content  of  the  items.  A control  group  of  high 
and  low  anxiety  (as  measured  by  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale)  subjects  first  was  given  a form  of  the  Perceptual  Re- 
action Test  in  which  the  four  response  alternatives  to  the  60 
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designs  appeared  in  the  fixed-order:  ’’like  much,"  "like 

slightly,"  "dislike  slightly,"  "dislike  much."  Later  the  same 
subjects  were  retested  with  a form  of  the  test  on  which  the 
order  of  alternatives  was  jumbled.  The  data  revealed  that  high 
anxiety  subj'ects  chose  significantly  more  of  the  extreme  con- 
tent responses  than  did  low  anxiety  subj'ects  in  all  cases, 
thus  verifying  the  results  of  Berg  and  Collier. 

Soueif  (1958)  also  used  extreme  response  sets  as  a 
measure  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  in  a study  involving  1028 
Egyptian  subj'ects.  A Personal  Friends  Questionnaire  was  the 
test  used.  This  test  was  composed  of  70  items,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  checked  either  plus  two,  plus  on^  zero,  minus  one,  or 
minus  two.  Extreme  response  scores  were  obtained  by  counting 
the  number  of  times  plus  two  or  minus  two  were  assigned  by  each 
subj'ect.  The  general  hypothesis  of  the  study  was  that  a social 
group  assumed  to  have  a higher  tension  level  (due  mainly  to 
feelings  of  insecurity)  would  tend  to  be  more  intolerant  of 
ambiguity  (make  more  extreme  responses)  when  compared  with 
another  social  group  assumed  to  have  a lower  tension  level. 
Adolescents,  Christians  (as  members  of  a religious  minority 
group  in  Egyptian  society),  females,  and  members  of  the  lower 
middle  class  had  significantly  more  extreme  responses  than 
adults,  Moslems,  males,  and  members  of  the  upper  middle  class, 
respectively,  thus  confirming  the  general  hypothesis  and  the 
specific  predictions  of  the  study. 

Some  researchers,  however,  have  reported  no  significant 
relationships  between  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  anxiety  and 
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stress.  Davids,  in  two  studies  mentioned  previously,  found 
both  negative  and  non-significant  correlations  between  measures 
of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  anxiety.  One  study  (Davids, 

1955)  involved  the  relation  among  authoritarianism,  intelligence, 
ambiguity  tolerance,  and  adequacy  of  personal  adjustment.  The 
20  subjects  were  administered  the  McReynoldsT  Concept  Evaluation 
Technique  and  the  Azzageddi  Test  as  measures  of  intolerance  of 
ambiguity,  the  F-Scale  as  an  assessment  of  authoritarianism,  and 
the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale.  In  addition,  each  subject 
had  a personal  interview  with  a clinical  psychologist  who  rank- 
ordered  the  subject  on  "ego  structure,"  which  was  assumed  to  be 
highly  correlated  with  good  personal  and  social  adjustment.  The 
grade  point  average  of  each  individual  also  was  available.  The 
results  indicated  that  individuals  high  on  authoritarianism 
received  lower  grades  in  college  courses,  showed  more  manifest 
anxiety,  and  had  poorer  "ego  structure."  In  addition,  no 
significant  relationship  was  found  between  authoritarianism 
and  the  two  measures  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity.  Another 
interesting  result  was  that  the  Azzageddi  Test  and  the  Taylor 
Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  had  a correlation  of  -.01,  while  the 
McReynolds T Concept  Evaluation  Technique  and  the  Taylor  Mani- 
fest Anxiety  Scale  had  a positive  but  non-significant  correla- 
tion of  +.10. 

Davids  (1956)  then  replicated  the  above  study,  but  added 
the  factor  of  ego- involvement  on  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  a positive  relationship  between  authoritarianism  and 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  if  subjects  were  tested  under  highly 
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ego-involving  conditions.  Other  predictions  were  that  subjects 
who  scored  relatively  high  on  authoritarianism  would  be:  (a) 

less  intelligent  (low  grade  point  average),  (b)  more  anxious 
and  maladjusted  (high  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  score,  low 
Psychosomatic  Inventory  score,  low  rank  on  "ego- structure") , 
and  (c)  more  intolerant  of  ambiguity  (high  rejection  of  ambiguous 
Rorschach  concepts  and  low  recall  of  ideas  contained  in  ambiguous 
spoken  communications).  The  only  prediction  confirmed  was  the 
finding  of  a significant  negative  correlation  between  authori- 
tarianism and  intelligence.  Authoritarianism  correlated  in  the 
predicted  direction  with  the  three  measures  of  adjustment,  but 
none  of  these  coefficients  were  statistically  significant.  In 
addition,  the  Azzageddi  Test  and  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale  again  had  a correlation  of  -.01 5 whereas,  the  McReynolds* 
Concept  Evaluation  Technique  and  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale  had  a negative  but  non-significant  correlation  of  -.31. 

Blood  (1961)  designed  his  study  to  explore  the  rela- 
tionship of  manifest  anxiety  to  ambiguity  tolerance  and  rigidity 
in  a non-stress  situation  involving  variation  in  level  of 
stimulus  ambiguity.  The  assumption  was  made  that  the  Taylor 
Manifest  Anxiety  Scale,  which  was  used  to  select  high  and  low 
anxiety  subjects,  measured  primarily  a chronic  level  of  emo- 
tionality. The  predictions  of  the  study  were  (1)  that  high 
manifest  anxiety  subjects  would  demonstrate  less  ambiguity 
tolerance  and  greater  rigidity  than  low  manifest  anxiety  sub- 
jects and  (2)  that  as  the  level  of  stimulus  ambiguity  was 
varied,  high  manifest  anxiety  subjects  would  demonstrate 
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greater  change  in  ambiguity  tolerance  and  rigidity  than  would 
low  manifest  anxiety  subjects.  Subjects  were  315  college  men 
and  women  students  who  were  divided  into  high,  medium,  and  low 
manifest  anxiety  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on  the 
Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale.  Ambiguity  tolerance  and  rigidity 
were  measured  by  the  Ambiguous  Figures  Test.  This  test  con- 
sisted of  16  figures  presented  at  various  levels  of  focus  and 
thus  highly  ambiguous.  In  a series  of  10  focus  settings,  the 
pictures  gradually  were  made  less  and  less  ambiguous  until 
setting  number  ten  when  the  pictures  were  clearly  recognizable 
and  in  full  focus.  Subjects  were  instructed  to  respond  as  soon 
as  they  felt  they  could  identify  the  figure  accurately,  but 
they  were  told  that  incorrect  responses  would  count  against 
them.  Subjects’  ambiguity  tolerance  score  was  determined  by 
the  focus  setting  at  which  the  first  response  to  a picture 
occurred.  Rigidity  indices  consisted  of  the  setting  at  which  a 
correct  response  was  made  and  also  the  number  of  consecutive 
incorrect  responses  occurring  just  prior  to  the  correct  response. 
None  of  the  predictions  was  confirmed  by  the  results,  thus  show- 
ing that  individuals  scoring  high  on  the  TMAS  did  not  differ 
from  persons  scoring  low  in  respect  to  ambiguity  tolerance  or 
rigidity. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Bogen  (1961)  in  a 
study  described  previously.  Bogen’ s investigation  dealt  with 
the  relation  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  to  anxiety  and  adapta- 
tion. The  assumption  was  made  that  anxiety  was  a factor  that 
created  less  tolerance  for  unstructured  situations.  Even  though 
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individuals  might  be  highly  anxious,  it  was  assumed  further 
that  their  repertoire  of  responses  might  be  highly  adaptive. 

The  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  (MAS)  and  the  Jewell  Anxiety 
Adaptation  Scale  (AAS)  were  used  to  measure  anxiety  and  adapta- 
tion, respectively.  The  60  subjects  (college  women  students) 
were  placed  in  four  groups  according  to  their  scores  on  both 
scales:  high  MAS-high  AAS,  high  MAS-low  AAS,  low  MAS-  high  AAS, 

low  MAS-low  AAS.  Intolerance  of  ambiguity  was  defined  opera- 
tionally in  four  ways:  (1)  an  extreme  score  on  Rokeach’s 

Dogmatism  Scale;  (2)  the  number  of  questions  asked  (in  order 
to  introduce  structure)  when  requested  to  draw  six  rectangles; 

(3)  lower  mean  scores  while  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of 
r°iiin9  a ball  up  a spiral  device;  (4)  the  number  of  verbal 
communications  while  solving  the  Ball  and  Spiral  Test.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  high  MAS  subjects  and  low  AAS  subjects  would 
be  more  intolerant  of  ambiguity  than  persons  who  scored  lower 
in  anxiety  and  higher  in  anxiety  adaptation.  The  only  signifi- 
cant differences  between  groups,  however,  occurred  on  the  number 
of  verbal  responses  implemented  during  the  Ball  and  Spiral  Test, 
but  this  was  in  the  direction  opposite  from  that  predicted. 

In  summary,  anxiety  and  stress  do  seem  to  be  signifi- 
cant variables  in  individuals’  reactions  to  ambiguity.  The  way 
in  which  these  factors  are  important,  however,  is  not  clear. 

Some  of  the  studies,  for  example,  indicated  that  persons  who  were 
generally  anxious  were  more  intolerant  of  ambiguity  than  were  in- 
dividuals who  had  a lower  level  of  general  anxiety.  Other  inves- 
tigations demonstrated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  specific  anxiety 
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reactions  occurred  primarily  in'  response  to  specific  ambiguous 
stimuli  and  were  not  related  to  general  feelings  of  anxiety  or 
stress. 

Tolerance-Intolerance  of  Ambiguity  and  Its  Relation 

to  Mental  Health 

Some  studies  have  dealt  with  the  relation  between 
tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  mental  health.  As  has 
been  mentioned  previously,  the  general  assumption  has  been  that 
being  intolerant  of  ambiguity  is  "maladaptive,”  "undesirable," 
and  denotes  a lack  of  "adequacy";  whereas,  being  tolerant  of 
ambiguity  is  quite  "adaptive,"  "desirable,"  and  indicative  of 
a sense  of  "adequacy"  (Frenkel-Brunswik,  1949;  Adorno  and 
others,  1950;  Combs  and  Snygg,  1959).  Research  related  to  this 
question,  however,  has  demonstrated  conflicting  results. 

Masling  (1954)  used  the  concepts  of  authoritarianism 
and  intolerance  of  ambiguity  interchangeably  and  conducted  four 
studies  involving  a comparison  between  authoritarians  and 
equalitarians  on  tests  of  mental  health.  The  four  studies  in- 
cluded the  following  comparisons;  (1)  ethnocentrism  (E-Scale 
scores)  in  relation  to  the  MMPI;  (2)  the  relation  between  scores 
on  the  F-Scale  and  the  Rotter  Incomplete  Sentence  Test;  (3) 
the  differences  between  hospitalized  psychoneurotics  and  hos- 
pital interns  on  authoritarianism  (A-E  Scale  scores)  and  Per- 
sonal Security  Scale  Scores;  (4)  a comparison  of  the  authori- 
tarianism of  non-hospitalized  recruits  and  recruits  under 
observation  in  a special  evaluation  hospital,  using  the 
Authority  Acceptance  Scale  to  measure  authoritarianism  and 
hospital  confinement  or  lack  of  it  as  a measure  of  mental 
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health.  In  none  of  the  studies  was  a statistically  significant 
relationship  found  between  authoritarianism  (intolerance  of 
ambiguity)  and  mental  health. 

Davids  and  Eriksen  (1957)  used  a group  of  48  Navy  en- 
listed men  as  subjects  in  a study  dealing  with  the  inter- 
relations among  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  authoritarianism, 
neuroticism,  and  intelligence.  The  following  tests  were  ad- 
ministered to  the  subjects:  the  F-Scale  as  a measure  of  authori- 
tarianism; the  Naval  General  Classification  Test  as  an  assess- 
ment of  intelligence;  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale;  the 
Psychosomatic  Inventory  as  a measure  of  neuroticism;  the  Azza- 
geddi  Test  as  an  indication  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity.  The 
results  demonstrated  a slight  positive  but  statistically  in- 
significant correlation  between  the  Azzageddi  Test  and  the  two 
measures  of  neuroticism  (including  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale);  a significantly  negative  correlation  between  authori- 
tarianism and  intelligence;  no  significant  relationship  be- 
tween authoritarianism  and  either  measure  of  neuroticism  or 
between  manifest  anxiety  and  intelligence.  When  the  results 
of  the  Navy  subjects  were  compared  with  the  results  Davids 
(1955)  had  obtained  in  the  same  tests  with  a group  of  university 
students,  pronounced  differences  between  the  groups  were  found. 
The  major  difference  was  that  the  Navy  group  was  much  higher  on 
authoritarianism  and  much  lower  on  both  measures  of  neuroticism 
than  was  the  university  group. 

In  comparing  control  and  psychiatric  groups,  Hamilton 
(1957)  explored  the  following  questions:  (1)  What  differences 
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are  there,  if  any,  in  avoidance  of  ambiguity  between  a neurotic 
and  a control  group?;  (2)  What  differences  are  there,  if  any, 
in  avoidance  of  ambiguity  among  the  neurotic  subgroups  (Anxiety 
Neurotic,  Conversion  Hysterics,  and  Obsessive-Compulsives)? 

The  subjects  were  22  Anxiety  Neurotics,  20  Obsessive-Compulsives, 
20  Conversion  Hysterics  (all  from  a mental  hospital),  and  40 
normal  controls  (made  up  of  hospital  and  college  employees). 

The  test  battery  employed  has  been  described  previously  and  in- 
cluded various  discrimination  measures,  decision-location  tests, 
reversal  perspectives,  and  a paper-and-pencil  Ambiguity  Scale. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  neurotic  subj'ects  generally 
avoided  ambiguity  more  than  the  control  group.  In  addition, 
the  Conversion  Hysterics  and  the  Obsessive-Compulsives  avoided 
ambiguous  situations  more  than  did  the  Anxiety  Neurotics. 

Draguns  (1963)  found  similar  results  in  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  comparison  of  responses  to  ambiguous  material  be- 
tween a group  of  schizophrenics  and  two  groups  of  non-psychotic 
subj'ects.  The  following  tasks  were  administered  to  all  subj'ects: 
(1)  several  series  of  pictures  of  everyday  obj'ects  at  various 
stages  of  photographic  blurring;  (2)  five  stories,  similar  in 
format,  in  which  information  was  withheld  by  omitting  different 
numbers  of  words;  (3)  five  similar  stories  rendered  unclear 
to  varying  degrees  by  typographic  blurring;  (4)  two  tasks  in 
which  subj'ects  could  match,  if  they  wished,  pictures  of  people 
with  statements  allegedly  made  by  them  and  with  their  purported 
nationalities,  respectively;  (5)  a timed  square-copying  task, 
to  be  performed  as  slowly  as  possible.  Significant  differences 
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were  found  between  the  schizophrenics  and  each  of  the  two  con- 
trol. groups  on  all  of  the  tasks,  with  the  exception  of  square- 
copying and  statement-picture  matching.  The  schizophrenic 
group  differed  consistently  from  the  two  other  groups  in  the 
direction  of  earlier  and  incorrect  structuring  responses.  In 
addition,  the  two  non-psychotic  groups  were  not  significantly 
different  from  each  other  on  any  of  the  ambiguity  tasks. 

Davids  (1963)  obtained  rather  unusual  results  in  a 
study  which  compared  results  on  the  Azzageddi  Test,  used  as  a 

measure  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  from  three  samples a 

group  of  65  university  students,  a group  of  85  Navy  personnel, 
and  a group  of  43  hospitalized  male  and  female  schizophrenics. 

The  Azzageddi  Test  consisted  of  a series  of  eight  electrically 
recorded,  spoken  passages  which  were  incoherent  and  ambiguous 
in  that  they  contained  inconsistent,  contradictory,  and  ir- 
reconcilable ideas.  Following  each  of  the  passages,  the  subjects 
■were  told  to  recall  all  the  ideas  they  could  from  the  passage 
and  to  indicate  what  they  believed  was  the  major  idea  being 
communicated.  After  completing  the  entire  test,  the  subjects 
were  asked  to  indicate  their  personal  reactions  to  the  test  on 
two  rating  scales — one  for  ambiguity  (clear  or  unclear)  and  one 
for  personal  feeling  (like  or  dislike).  The  results  revealed 
that  the  psychotic  patients  perceived  little  ambiguity  in  the 
Azzageddi  Test,  while  over  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  subjects 
rated  the  spoken  communications  as  being  ambiguous  and  unclear. 
Differences  among  the  three  groups  were  obtained  on  the  matter 
of  whether  the  spoken  communications  were  liked  or  disliked. 
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The  proportion  of  Navy  men  who  indicated  a favorable  reaction 
to  the  test  was  only  31.7  per  cent.  Of  the  university  students, 
63  per  cent  avowed  that  they  liked  the  test.  Comparisons  of 
these  two  groups  showed  statistically  significant  differences 
and  provided  definite  evidence  that  these  normal  individuals 
studied  in  different  settings  varied  markedly  in  their  liking 
of  auditory  ambiguity.  Of  the  psychotic  group,  88.3  per  cent 
said  that  they  liked  the  auditory  test.  This  proportion  was 
significantly  greater  than  the  proportions  of  the  other  two 
groups.  Thus,  the  schizophrenic  group  was  more  tolerant  of 
ambiguity  and  also  liked  the  ambiguity  contained  in  the  spoken 
communications.  There  also  was  a statistically  significant  . 
difference  between  the  proportions  of  the  patient  group  and  the 
two  normal  groups  in  rating  the  test  as  being  coherent  and  being 
liked.  Davids  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  con- 
clusions from  this  study  is  that  ambiguity  tolerance  is  not 
necessarily  a sign  of  healthy  emotional  adjustment. 

The  few  studies  which  have  dealt  with  the  relationship 
between  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  mental  health 
have  shown  conflicting  results.  Generally,  individuals  diag- 
nosed as  being  psychoneurotic  or  psychotic  manifested  less 
tolerance  for  ambiguity  than  was  true  of  other  persons,  although 
one  study  showed  that  a group  of  schizophrenics  was  more  tolerant 
of  ambiguity  than  were  two  non-psychotic  groups. 

Other  Aspects  of  Tolerance-Intolerance  of  Ambiguity 

Other  aspects  of  the  concept  of  tolerance-intolerance 
of  ambiguity  also  have  been  studied.  For  example,  Levitt 
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(1954)  designed  a study  to  determine  if  simple  previous  learn- 
ing would  affect  intolerance  of  ambiguity.  He  used  his  Decision- 
Location  Test  (described  previously)  as  a measure  of  intolerance 
of  ambiguity.  A set  was  established  in  the  experimental  group 
by  giving  an  easily  recognized  sample  problem  on  the  Decision- 
Location  Test.  A comparison  then  was  made  of  the  number  of 
erroneous  hypotheses  (indicative  of  premature  closure  and  thus 
of  intolerance  of  ambiguity)  given  by  the  experimental  group 
with  the  number  made  by  a control  group  which  had  not  had  prior 
practice.  Contrary  to  Levitt's  prediction,  the  experimental 
group  made  significantly  more  guesses  than  did  the  control 
group.  In  addition,  no  differences  between  groups  existed  in 
the  number  of  trials  necessary  to  make  correct  recognitions. 

Loomis  and  Moskowitz  (1958)  divided  subjects  into  two 
groups,  "flexible  control"  and  "constricted  control,"  on  the. 
basis  of  their  performance  on  a Color  Word  Test,  and  then  com- 
pared their  reactions  in  coping  with  stimulus  ambiguity.  The 
two  tests  of  ambiguous  stimuli  were  a gradually  changing  series 
of  pictures  (from  highly  ambiguous  to  clear-cut  recognizability ) 
and  an  ambiguous  character  sketch.  The  results  revealed  that 
the  flexible  group  was  more  likely  to  integrate  the  competing, 
overlapping,  contradictory  elements  of  a stimulus  situation; 
whereas,  the  constricted  group  was  more  apt  to  keep  apart  the 
instrusive  ambiguities  if  possible.  This  difference  was  more 
pronounced  on  the  test  involving  ambiguous  pictures  than  on 
the  ambiguous  character  sketch. 
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In  a study  indirectly  related  to  tolerance- intolerance 
of  ambiguity,  Barron  (1953)  administered  the  Barron-Welsh  Art 
Test  to  a group  of  subjects.  The  Barron-Welsh  Art  Test  con- 
sisted of  a group  of  line  drawings  in  black  ink  on  white  cards, 
varying  in  design  from  highly  complex  and  asymmetrical  to  highly 
simple  and  symmetrical.  On  the  basis  of  their  preferences 
(liked  or  disliked)  for  the  designs,  the  subjects  were  divided 
into  a Complex  group  and  a Simple  group.  Complexity  was  found 
to  be  related  positively  to  such  variables  as  verbal  fluency, 
impulsiveness,  expansiveness,  originality,  intellect,  sense  of 
humor,  sensuality,  independence  of  judgment,  expression  of  im- 
pulse and  breakdown  of  repression.  Complexity  was  related 
negatively  to  rigidity  and  constriction,  control  of  impulse 
by  repression,  to  politico-economic-conservatism,  subservience 
to  authority,  ethnocentrism,  and  social  conformity. 

In  a recent  study  by  Rydell  (1966),  a comparison  was 
made  of  Low  Tolerant  of  Ambiguity  (LTA)  and  High  Tolerant  of 
Ambiguity  (HTA)  subjects  on  mean  semantic  differential  ratings 
of  contradictory  and  non-contradictory  adjective-noun  concept 
combinations.  It  was  hypothesized  that  Low  Tolerant  of  Am- 
biguity subjects  would  rate  all  adjective-noun  combinations  at 
more  extreme  ends  of  the  semantic  scales  that  would  the  High 
Tolerant  of  Ambiguity  subjects.  It  also  was  hypothesized  that 
the  High  Tolerant  of  Ambiguity  subjects  would  shift  their 
ratings  of  the  conflicting  concept-combinations  closer  to  the 
average  of  their  original  separate  ratings  of  the  adjective  and 
the  noun.  This  latter  hypothesis  was  based  on  the  assumption 
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that  the  High  Tolerant  of  Ambiguity  individuals  would  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  individual  components  of  the  conflicting  com- 
binations, while  the  Low  Tolerant  of  Ambiguity  subjects  would 
attempt  to  categorize  immediately  these  conflicting  concepts  in 
more  absolute  terms.  Subj’ects  were  100  male  college  students 
who  were  classified  as  High  Tolerant  of  Alnbiguity  or  Low  Tolerant 
of  Ambiguity  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on  Rydell  and  Rosen’s 
Tolerance  of  Ambiguity  Scale.  The  subj'ects  then  were  adminis- 
tered two  versions  of  the  Semantic  Differential.  In  the  first 
version,  30  single  concepts  (e.  g.,  CANDY,  ART,  DEVIL)  were 
rated  on  18  bipolar  scales  by  the  subjects.  In  the  second 
version,  the  30  single  concepts  were  combined  into  15  adj'ective- 
noun  phrases  which  also  were  rated  on  the  18  bipolar  scales. 

These  concepts  were  paired  in  such  a way  that  each  was  in  some 
way  incompatible  with  the  other  (e.  g.,  BEAUTIFUL  ABORTION, 

LIVING  DEAD,  HOLY  DEVIL,  SWEET  LEMON).  The  resulting  data  con- 
firmed the  hypotheses  in  that  the  Low  Tolerant  of  Ambiguity 
group  made  more  extreme  ratings  on  all  concept-combinations  and 
the  High  Tolerant  of  Ambiguity  group  shifted  its  ratings  of 
contradictory  combinations  more  toward  the  mean  of  its  original 
ratings  than  did  the  Low  Tolerant  of  Ambiguity  group. 

Summary 

This  chapter  consisted  of  a review  of  research  which 
has  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  the  concept  of  tolerance- 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  as  formulated  by  Else  Frenkel-Brunswik. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  studies  dealing  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity 
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was  a unitary  trait  and  whether  or  not  anxiety  and  stress  were 
significant  variables  related  to  tolerance-intolerance  of  am- 
biguity. In  addition,  research  evidence  on  the  relation  of 
tolerance- in tolerance  of  ambiguity  to  authoritarianism  and  to 
mental  health  was  reviewed. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  review  is  that  there  exists  a great  deal  of  conflicting 
data  on  almost  all  aspects  of  the  concept  of  tolerance-in- 
tolerance of  ambiguity.  More  specifically,  the  following 
conclusions  seem  warranted: 

1.  Most  of  the  studies  have  dealt  with  the  intolerance  end 
of  the  tolerance- intolerance  of  ambiguity  continuum.  As  a 
result,  a great  deal  of  information,  although  conflicting  in 
nature,  is  available  on  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  but  little 
exists  which  deals  specifically  with  tolerance  of  ambiguity. 

2.  There  is  substantial  support  for  the  assumption  that 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  is  a unitary  trait. 

3.  While  a significantly  positive  relationship  seems  to 
exist  between  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  authoritarianism 
and/or  ethnocentrism,  this  relationship  is  neither  consistent 
enough  nor  substantial  enough  to  justify  using  the  concepts 
interchangeably,  as  has  been  done  frequently. 

4.  Anxiety  and  stress  seem  to  be  significant  factors  in 
reactions  to  ambiguity.  Exactly  how  these  variables  are  im- 
portant is  not  too  clear.  Is  anxiety  a significant  factor 
because  the  individual  intolerant  of  ambiguity  is  generally  an 
anxious  person  (due  to  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  the  like), 
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or  is  it  that  ambiguous  stimuli  elicit  specific  anxiety  reac- 
tions which  are  handled  differently  by  persons  termed  "in- 
tolerant of  ambiguity”  and  by  those  designated  as  "tolerant 
of  ambiguity"? 

5.  The  relation  of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  to 
mental  health  is  conflicting.  Generally,  persons  classified 
as  psychoneurotic  or  psychotic  are  more  intolerant  of  ambiguity 
than  are  other  individuals.  Even  this  generalization,  however, 
is  not  substantiated  completely  by  the  available  evidence.  ' 

There  are  several  possible  reasons  for  the  conflicting 
research  data.  For  one  thing,  most  of  the  subjects  used  in 
studies  were  college  students.  Since  college  students  are 
quite  unrepresentative  of  the  population  as  a whole,  it  is 
difficult  to  generalize  from  results  obtained  from  them. 

Another  methodological  limitation  is  that  many  different 
measures  of  tolerance- intolerance  of  ambiguity  have  been 
utilized  by  researchers  and  few  replications  of  specific  studies 
have  been  reported.  As  a result,  there  is  not  enough  known 
about  the  various  measures  of  tolerance- intolerance  of  ambig- 
uity to  be  able  to  determine  just  how  valid  or  generalizable 
the  reported  results  are. 

Another  possible  interpretation  of  the  conflicting  re- 
sults is  that  the  current  formulation  of  the  concept  of  tol- 
erance-intolerance of  ambiguity  is  faulty.  At  any  rate,  the 
research  results  reported  in  this  chapter  do  demonstrate  the 
need  for  a re-examination  of  Frenkel- Brunswik ' s conceptualiza- 
tion of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

This  chapter  will  consist  of  a restatement  of  the 
specific  hypotheses  of  the  present  study,  a description  of  the 
instruments  used,  the  procedure  for  the  selection  of  subjects, 
and  the  process  employed  in  the  collection  of  data. 

Hypotheses  of  Study 

The  following  hypotheses  were  tested: 

1.  Individuals  identified  as  being  extremely  intolerant 
or  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  will  manifest  similar  mal- 
adaptation  as  shown  by  low  acceptance  of  self. 

2.  Individuals  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
manifest  strong  general  commitment  (lack  of  indifference); 
whereas,  individuals  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
manifest  lack  of  general  commitment  (indifference). 

3.  Individuals  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
show  more  value  preferences  than  will  persons  extremely  tolerant 
of  ambiguity. 

4.  Individuals  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
manifest  general  "closedness";  whereas,  persons  highly  tolerant 
of  ambiguity  will  manifest  extreme  "openness." 

It  thus  was  proposed  that  extreme  intolerance  of  ambigu- 
ity would  be  reflected  behaviorally  through  low  acceptance  of 
self  as  well  as  through  commitment  with  closedness;  whereas, 
extreme  tolerance  of  ambiguity  also  would  be  manifested  be- 
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haviorally  by  low  acceptance  of  self,  but  it  would  differ  in 
that  it  would  be  typified  by  lack  of  commitment  and  by  extreme 
openness. 

Instruments 

BudnerTs  Scale  of  Tolerance-Intolerance  of  Ambiguity. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  each  subject's  tolerance  or  intoler- 
ance of  ambiguity,  Budner's  Scale  of  Tolerance-Intolerance  of 
Ambiguity  (Budner,  1960)  was  utilized.  This  scale  was  developed 
in  terms  of  Budner's  definition  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity: 

".  . • the  tendency  to  perceive  (i.  e.,  interpret)  ambiguous 
situations  as  sources  of  threat?' ( Budner , 1960,  p.  3).  Accord- 
ing to  Budner,  ambiguous  situations  are  those  in  which  adequate 
cues  for  structuring  situations  are  unavailable,  e.  g.,  situations 
characterized  by  novelty  (completely  unfamiliar  cues),  complexity 
(a  large  number  of  cues),  and  insolubility  (contradictory  cues). 
Budner  further  assumed  in  devising  his  scale  that  an  individual 
would  be  feeling  "threatened”  if  he  exhibited  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  patterns  of  behavior:  phenomenological  submission 
(anxiety),  phenomenological  denial  (denial  and  repression), 
operative  submission  (avoidance),  or  operative  denial  (hostility 
or  destructiveness). 

The  Budner  Scale  contains  16  items,  which  are  assumed 
to  be  congruent  with  the  above  definitions.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  check  one  of  six  response  categories  for  each  item: 
strongly,  moderately,  or  slightly  agree,  and  strongly,  moderately, 
or  slightly  disagree.  On  positively  worded  items  (the  first 
eight  items),  strong  agreement  was  scored  seven,  moderate 
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agreement  six,  slight  agreement  five,  slight  disagreement  three, 
moderate  disagreement  two,  and  strong  disagreement  one.  Scoring 
of  the  negatively  worded  items  was  done  in  the  reverse  direction. 
All  omissions  were  scored  four.  A possible  score  ranged  from 
16  to  112,  with  a high  score  being  indicative  of  intolerance  of 
ambiguity. 

The  scale  has  been  shown  to  be  free  of  loadings  on 
acquiescence  and  social  desirability.  In  addition,  Budner  has 
reported  three  tests  of  the  scale’s  validity:  (1)  an  average 

correlation  with  three  other  scales  measuring  tolerance-in- 
tolerance of  ambiguity  (the  Princeton  Scale,  the  Coulter  Scale, 
and  the  Walk  Scale)  was  .47;  (2)  scale  scores  correlated  .48 
with  judgments  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  in  short  autobiog- 
raphies; (3)  scale  scores  correlated  .34  with  peer  judgments  of 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  by  high  school  students.  Reliability 
coefficients  (using  the  alpha  coefficient)  from  13  different 
samples  ranged  from  .39  to  .62;  data  on  one  group  who  took  the 
scale  twice,  at  intervals  ranging  from  two  weeks  to  two  months, 
revealed  a test-retest  correlation  of  .85  (Budner,  1960). 

Bills’  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 

The  Bills’  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  ( IAV)  was 
used  to  assess  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  self  of  each  subject. 
The  IAV  is  designed  to  obtain  measures  of  (1)  the  self-concept 
of  the  individual,  (2)  the  attitude  which  the  individual  holds 
toward  himself  in  his  present  condition,  and  (3)  the  individual’s 
concept  of  his  ideal  self,  that  is,  the  values  toward  which  he 
is  striving.  The  amount  of  discrepancy  between  the  self-concept 
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and  the  concept  of  the  ideal  self  is  the  measure  of  the  degree 
of  acceptance  of  self.  The  theory  underlying  the  IAV  is  sum- 
marized by  Bills  in  the  following  statement: 

. . . behavior  is  the  effort  of  a person  to  maintain  or  to 
enhance  his  self-organization . Stated  in  an  oversimplified 
manner  this  implies,  in  part,  that  a person  has  information 
relative  to  his  present  self-organization  (self-concept  is 
a part  of  this  self-organization)  and  a view  of  himself  as 
he  wishes  to  be  (concept  of  his  ideal  self).  A significant 
portion  of  his  behavior  is  aimed  at  bridging  this  gap. 
Furthermore,  his  self-satisfaction  is  directly  related  to 
the  difference  he  perceives  between  his  self-concept  and 
his  concept  of  his  ideal  self.  Personal  maladjustment 
exists  when  the  discrepancy  between  these  two  concepts  is 
sufficiently  large  as  to  cause  unhappiness  (Bills’  Manual 
for  IAV,  undated,  p.  6). 

The  IAV  consists  of  49  traits  or  adjectives  (e.  g., 
"acceptable,"  "poised,"  "saracastic , " "stubborn").  Each  sub- 
ject was  requested  to  use  each  of  the  adjectives  to  complete 

the  sentence,  "I  am  a (an)  person,"  using  a five-point 

scale  to  indicate  how  much  of  the  time  this  was  like  him  (as 
a measure  of  self-concept),  and  then  to  rate  how  he  felt  about 
himself  as  described  in  the  first  rating.  This  rating  scale 
ranged  from  (1)  "I  very  much  dislike  being  as  I am  in  this 
respect"  to  (5)  "I  very  much  like  being  as  I am  in  this  respect." 
The  sum  of  the  second  ratings  gave  the  measure  of  self-acceptance. 
The  subject  also  used  each  of  the  adjectives  to  complete  the 

statement,  "I  would  like  to  be  a (an)  person,"  and 

then  indicated  how  much  of  the  time  he  would  like  this  trait 
to  be  characteristic  of  him.  The  total  of  these  ratings  con- 
stituted the  individual’s  ideal  self-concept.  The  discrepancy 
score  (the  measure  of  acceptance  of  self)  was  the  total  of  the 
difference  between  the  self-concept  and  the  ideal-self  ratings. 
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Bills  reports  split-half  and  test-retest  reliability 
coefficients  ranging  from  .53  to  .92  for  various  samples  of 
college  students.  In  addition,  Bills  has  described  studies 
which  provide  evidence  for  the  validity  (particularly  concurrent 
and  construct  validity)  of  the  IAV  (Bills’  Manual  for  IAV, 
undated) . 

Morris’s  Ways  to  Live  Scale  (Short-Form). 

As  a measure  of  values,  a short-form  of  Morris’s  Ways 
to  Live  Scale  (1956)  was  utilized.  The  short-form  was  developed 
by  O’ Donovan  (1962)  and  has  been  used  with  various  groups. 

Morris^-  reports  that  statistical  comparisons,  including  factor 
analytic  comparisons,  of  O’Donovan ’s  short-form  and  the  original 
Ways  to  Live  Scale  demonstrate  that  almost  identical  results 
are  obtained  when  the  two  forms  are  used  interchangeably. 

The  Ways  to  Live  Scale  contains  descriptions  of  13  con- 
ceptions of  the  ’’good  life.”  The  first  seven  Ways  originally 
were  discussed  in  Morris’s  book  Paths  of  Life  (1942)  and  were 
named  the  Apollonian,  Buddhist,  Christian,  Dionysian,  Mohammedan, 
Promethean,  and  Maitreyan  paths.  Six  additional  Ways  were  added 
later.  Ihe  diverse  emphases  of  the  thirteen  Ways  can  be  char- 
acterized briefly  as  follows:  Way  l--preserve  the  best  that 

man  has  attained  (Apollonian);  Way  2--cultivate  independence 
of  persons  and  things  (Buddhist);  Way  3--show  sympathetic  con- 
cern for  others  (Christian);  Way  4--experience  festivity  and 
solitude  in  alternation  (Dionysian);  Way  5--act  and  enjoy  life 

^Personal  communication  from  author. 
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through  group  participation  (Mohammedan);  Way  6--constantly 
master  changing  conditions  (Promethean);  Way  7 — integrate 
action,  enjoyment,  and  contemplation  (Maitreyan);  Way  8--live 
with  wholesome,  carefree  enjoyment;  Way  9--wait  in  quiet 
receptivity;  Way  10--control  the  self  stoically;  Way  11-- 
meditate  on  the  inner  life;  Way  12- -chance  adventuresome  deeds; 
Way  13--obey  the  cosmic  purpose.  In  responding  to  the  Ways 
to  Live  Scale,  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  each  of  the  13  Ways 
on  a seven-point  scale  ranging  from  (7)  "I  like  it  very  much" 
through  (4)  "I  am  indifferent  to  it"  to  (1)  "I  dislike  it  very 
much."  By  analyzing  individuals’  responses  to  the  13  alterna- 
tive modes  of  life,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  information  about 
their  values.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Ways  to  Live 
Scale  gives  a measurement  of  a person’s  "conceived  values,"  that 
is,  to  symbolically  indicated  preferences  in  behavior.  Con- 
ceived values  thus  are  the  individual’s  ideal  conceptions  of 
the  good  life  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  he  realizes  them 
in  action  (Morris,  1956). 

The  original  Ways  to  Live  Scale  has  been  used  exten- 
sively both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries  such 
as  Norway,  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Canada.  Repeat  reliability 
of  ratings  on  the  Ways  has  been  estimated  to  be  .85  for  college 
students  (Morris,  1956). 

The  Ways  to  Live  Scale  also  was  used  to  assess  the  degree 
of  commitment  or  indifference  for  each  subject.  This  was  done 
by  analyzing  the  response  pattern  of  each  person’s  ratings  on 
the  13  Ways.  On  the  seven-point  scale,  the  midpoint  ( "indif- 
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ferent")  was  given  a weight  of  zero,  and  the  two  extremes  ("like 
it  very  much"  and  "dislike  it  very  much")  were  given  weights  of 
three.  The  total  score  for  each  subject,  then,  was  the  sum  of 
the  weights  on  the  13  ways.  Possible  scores  ranged  from  0 to  39, 
with  a high  score  being  indicative  of  commitment.  This  way  of 
determining  commitment  or  indifference  was  devised  by  O'Donovan 
(1960,  1963),  and  he  has  reported  several  studies  in  which  this 
method  was  used  to  distinguish  between  commitment  and  indifference 
(O' Donovan,  1960,  1965). 

Rokeach's  Dogmatism  Scale. 

Form  E of  Rokeach's  Dogmatism  Scale  (Rokeach,  1960) 
was  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  "openness"  or  "closedness" 
for  each  subject.  The  Dogmatism  Scale  was  developed  to  measure 
individual  differences  in  openness  or  closedness  of  belief 
systems.  In  addition,  the  scale  can  be  utilized  for  measuring 
general  authoritarianism  and  general  intolerance.  The  Dogmatism 
Scale  is  composed  of  statements  which  are  designed  to  tap  various 
characteristics  of  open  and  closed  belief  systems  (e.  g.,  "Man 
on  his  own  is  a helpless  and  miserable  creature").  The  under- 
lying assumption  of  the  scale  is  that  if  a person  strongly 
agrees  with  such  statements,  this  indicates  that  he  possesses 
one  extreme  of  the  particular  characteristic  being  tapped,  and 
if  he  strongly  disagrees,  he  possesses  the  opposite  extreme 
(Rokeach,  1960). 

Form  E of  the  Dogmatism  Scale  contained  40  items  to 
which  the  subject  indicated  disagreement  or  agreement  with  each 
item  on  a scale  ranging  from  minus  three  to  plus  three,  with 
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the  zero  point  excluded  in  order  to  force  responses  toward  dis- 
agreement or  agreement.  The  six-point  scale  subsequently  was 
converted,  for  scoring  purposes,  to  a one-to-seven  scale  by 
adding  a constant  of  four  to  each  item  score.  The  total  score 
was  the  sum  of  scores  obtained  on  all  items,  with  a high  score 
indicating  "closedness. " 

The  Dogmatism  Scale  has  been  used  in  numerous  studies. 

As  a result,  a large  amount  of  normative  data  is  available.  In 
addition,  Rokeach  reports  reliability  coefficients  for  Form  E 
ranging  from  .68  to  .93  (Rokeach,  1960). 

Subjects 

Subjects  for  the  present  study  were  240  students 
attending  Santa  Fe  Junior  College,  Gainesville,  Florida,  and 
Lake  City  Junior  College,  Lake  City,  Florida.  College  students 
were  used  as  subjects  since  the  instruments  involved  had  been 
standardized  primarily  with  college  groups.  Students  attending 
junior  colleges  were  selected  because  they  typically  represent 
more  heterogeneity  of  characteristics  than  is  true  of  university 
students.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  samples  from  junior 
colleges  would  be  more  likely  to  contain  individuals  represent- 
ing the  entire  spectrum  of  responses  to  ambiguity. 

Procedure  for  Collection  of  Data 

The  Budner  Scale  of  Tolerance-Intolerance  of  Ambiguity 
was  administered  to  240  students,  120  males  and  120  females,  in 
classes  at  Santa  Fe  Junior  College  and  Lake  City  Junior  College. 
The  mean  and  the  standard  deviation  on  the  Budner  Scale  for  the 
entire  sample  then  were  computed.  Those  individuals  scoring 
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one  standard  deviation  above  the  mean  were  classified  as  "ex- 
tremely intolerant  of  ambiguity"  and  those  scoring  one  standard 
deviation  below  the  mean  were  termed  "extremely  tolerant  of 
ambiguity."  From  the  initial  sample,  37  subjects,  19  males 
and  18  females,  were  in  the  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity 
group,  and  38  subjects,  18  males  and  20  females,  were  in  the 
extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  group. 

Individuals  in  both  of  these  groups  then  were  contacted, 
either  individually  or  in  a class  situation,  and  were  requested 
to  take  voluntarily  the  other  three  instruments,  the  Index  of 
Adjustment  and  Values,  the  Ways  to  Live  Scale,  and  the  Dogma- 
tism Scale.  Difficulties  arose  in  obtaining  subjects  for  the 
follow-up  testing  (especially  with  the  male  subjects),  due 
primarily  to  lack  of  time,  lack  of  interest,  or  other  schedul- 
ing problems.  As  a result,  complete  data  were  obtained  for  46 
subjects,  21  (11  males  and  10  females)  in  the  extremely  intoler- 
ant of  ambiguity  group  and  25  (7  males  and  18  females)  in  the 
extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  group. 

For  these  46  subjects,  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values, 
the  Ways  to  Live  Scale,  and  the  Dogmatism  Scale  were  administered 
either  in  a group  situation  or  individually,  with  subjects  taking 
the  three  tests  at  one  sitting.  Since  all  of  the  instruments  are 
designed  essentially  for  self-administration , no  problems  in  ad- 
ministration occurred.  In  order  to  avoid  possible  contamination 
of  results  due  to  set  effects,  the  follow-up  instruments  were 
given  in  the  same  sequence,  with  the  IAV  being  administered  first, 
then  the  Ways  to  Live  Scale,  and  finally  the  Dogmatism  Scale. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 

The  present  chapter  will  contain  a description  of  the 
two  extreme  groups,  a presentation  of  the  results  for  the  four 
specific  hypotheses,  and  a general  discussion  of  the  results 
of  the  entire  study. 

Nature  of  the  Two  Extreme  Groups 

The  results  of  the  Budner  Scale  of  Tolerance-Intolerance 
of  Ambiguity  revealed  that  the  240  subjects  scored  within  a 
range  of  16  to  75.  The  mean  score  was  48.88  with  a standard 
deviation  of  11.3.  The  mean  of  the  present  sample  was  compar- 
able with  the  means  reported  for  other  groups  by  Budner.  The 
means  for  13  samples  (composed  primarily  of  college  and  medical 
students)  varied  from  43.3  to  53.0,  with  standard  deviations 
from  7.5  to  10.2.  The  range  of  scores  for  these  groups  was 
from  25  to  79  (Budner,  1960). 

As  described  previously,  individuals  scoring  one  standard 
deviation  above  the  mean  (scores  of  60.18  and  above)  were  placed 
in  the  Extremely  Intolerant  of  Ambiguity  Group  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  EITA  Group),  and  those  scoring  one  standard 
deviation  below  the  mean  (scores  of  37.58  and  below)  were  placed 
in  the  Extremely  Tolerant  of  Ambiguity  Group  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  ETA  Group).  From  the  initial  sample,  37  subjects  (19 
males  and  18  females)  were  eligible  for  the  EITA  Group,  and  38 
subjects  (18  males  and  20  females)  were  eligible  for  the  ETA 
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Group.  Completed  test  batteries,  however,  were  obtained  for 
only  21  individuals  (11  males  and  10  females)  in  the  EITA  Group 
and  for  25  persons  (7  males  and  18  females)  in  the  ETA  Group. 

Even  though  the  final  ETA  Group  contained  a higher  proportion 

of  females  to  males  than  was  true  of  the  eligible  subjects, 
the  results  for  this  group  were  considered  to  be  usable  since 
the  observed  sex  difference  within  and  between  initial  extreme 
groups  was  negligible. 

On  the  Budner  Scale  the  EITA  Group  had  a mean  of  66.6 

and  the  ETA  Group  had  a mean  of  32.9.  Results  of  the  t test 

for  the  difference  between  the  means  of  independent  groups 
showed  that  the  EITA  Group  and  the  ETA  Group  were  significantly 
different  at  the  .001  level  of  confidence.  These  results  are 
presented  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  1 

MEANS  OF  THE  EITA  GROUP  AND  THE  ETA  GROUP  ON  THE  BUDNER  SCALE 
OF  TOLERANCE- INTOLERANCE  OF  AMBIGUITY 


Extremely  Intolerant 
of  Ambiguity 
(N  = 21)  ' 

Extremely  Tolerant 
of  Ambiguity 
(N  = 25) 

Mean 

Mean 

t 

66.6 
✓ nm 

32.9 

27.62*** 

***p  .001 


Results  for  Specific  Hypotheses 

Hypothesis  Number  One:  Individuals  identified  as 

being  extremely  intolerant  or  extremely  tolerant 
of  ambiguity  will  manifest  similar  maladaptation 
as  shown  by  low  acceptance  of  self. 

Ibe  first  hypothesis  was  tested  by  comparing  the  scores 
of  the  EITA  Group  and  the  ETA  Group  on  the  Bills’  Index  of  Ad- 
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justment  and  Values.  Acceptance  of  self  on  the  IAV  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  discrepancy  between  the  self-score  (the  measure 
of  how  the  person  perceives  himself)  and  the  ideal-self  score 
(the  measure  of  the  kind  of  person  toward  which  the  individual 
is  striving) , with  a high  discrepancy  score  being  indicative  of 
low  acceptance  of  self.  The  IAV  also  provides  an  assessment  of 
how  the  person  feels  about  his  perceived  self  through  the  self- 
acceptance subtest.  The  _t  test  for  the  difference  between  means 
was  applied  to  the  four  subtests  of  the  IAV.  These  results  are 
shown  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2 

MEANS  OF  THE  EITA  GROUP  AND  THE  ETA  GROUP  ON  THE  SUBTESTS 
OF  THE  BILLS'  INDEX  OF  ADJUSTMENT  AND  VALUES 


Score 

Extremely 
Intolerant 
of  Ambiguity 

Extremely 
Tolerant 
of  Ambiguity 

Mean 

Mean 

t 

Self 

173.8 

i860 

2.22  * 

Ideal-Self 

206.6 

21U.3 

1.13  n. s. 

Discrepancy 

37.2 

27.8 

2.00  n.s. 

Self-Acceptance 

167.8 

183.9 

3.28  -** 

**p  's  .01 

*p  ^.OS 

From  Table  2 

it  can  be  seen 

that  the  mean 

discrepancy 

scores  for  the  two  groups  were  not  significantly  different.  When 
the  mean  discrepancy  scores  for  both  groups,  however,  were  com- 
pared with  Bills'  norms  for  college  students,  both  means  were 
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lower  than  the  mean  discrepancy  score  of  43,79  reported  by  Bills 
(Bills*  Manual  for  IAV,  undated,  p.  41).  Thus,  neither  the  EITA 
Group  nor  the  ETA  Group  could  be  classified  as  "maladjusted"  on 
the  basis  of  their  mean  discrepancy  scores  (the  measure  of 
acceptance  of  self)  on  the  IAV.  The  first  hypothesis,  therefore, 
was  not  confirmed,  even  though  the  two  groups  were  shown  not  to 
differ  significantly  on  the  variable  of  self — ideal-self  discrep- 
ancy, i.  e„,  acceptance  of  self.  The  differences  in  the  level  of 
statistical  significance  between  the  two  groups  on  the  discrep- 
ancy and  the  self- acceptance  subtests  are  puzzling.  Further  ex- 
amination of  these  results  is  made  in  the  discussion  section. 

Hypothesis  Number  Two:  Individuals  extremely  in- 

tolerant of  ambiguity  will  manifest  strong  general 
commitment  (lack  of  indifference);  whereas,  indi- 
viduals extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  will  mani- 
fest lack  of  general  commitment  (indifference). 

In  order  to  test  the  second  hypothesis,  a comparison  was 
made  of  the  commitment  scores  of  the  EITA  Group  and  the  ETA  Group. 
The  commitment  score  was  derived  from  the  response  pattern  of 
subjects*  ratings  on  the  Ways  to  Live  Scale.  The  range  of  possible 
scores  was  from  0 to  39,  with  a high  score  being  indicative  of 
commitment  and  a low  score  denoting  indifference.  Results  of  the 
t test  for  the  difference  between  mean  commitment  scores  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

MEAN  COMMITMENT  SCORES  FOR  THE  EITA  GROUP  AND  THE  ETA  GROUP 

Extremely  Intolerant  Extremely  Tolerant 

of  Ambiguity  of  Ambiguity 


Mean  Mean  t 


21.1 


22.3 


0.92  n.s 
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It  can  be  seen  from  Table  3 that  the  mean  commitment 

scores  for  the  two  groups  were  not  significantly  different. 

The  second  hypothesis  thus  was  rejected. 

Hypothesis  Number  Three:  Individuals  extremely 

intolerant  of  ambiguity  will  show  more  value 
preferences  than  will  persons  extremely  tolerant 
of  ambiguity. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  tested  by  comparing  the  pro- 
files and  the  scale  scores  of  the  EITA  Group  and  the  ETA  Group 
on  the  Ways  to  Live  Scale.  Table  4 contains  a summary  of  the 
content  of  the  13  different  ,TWays  to  Live.” 

TABLE  4 

SUMMARY  OF  WAYS  TO  LIVE  SCALE* 


Way 


Content 


1 Preserve  the  best  that  man  has  attained 

2 Cultivate  independence  of  persons  and  things 

3 Show  sympathetic  conem  for  others 

4 Experience  festivity  and  solitude  in  alternation 

5 Act  and  enj'oy  life  through  group  participation 

6 Constantly  master  changing  conditions 

7 Integrate  action,  enj'oyment,  and  contemplation 

8 Live  with  wholesome,  carefree  enj'oyment 

9 Wait  in  quiet  receptivity 

10  Control  the  self  stoically 

11  Meditate  on  the  inner  life 

12  Chance  adventuresome  deeds 

13  Obey  the  cosmic  purposes 

* Taken  from  Morris  ( 1956  , p.  1 ) 


In  order  to  compare  the  two  groups  on  the  Ways  to  Live 
Scale,  the  mean  rating  given  to  each  of  the  13  Ways  was  calcu- 
lated for  each  of  the  groups.  The  13  Ways  then  were  rank- 
ordered  according  to  the  mean  values.  These  results  are  shown 


in  Table  5. 
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TABLE  5 


MEAN 

EATINGS  AND  BANK 
FOR  THE  EITA 

ORDERS  OF 
GROUP  AND 

THE 

THE 

WAYS  TO  LIVE 
ETA  GROUP 

SCALE 

Extremely  Intolerant 
of  Ambiguity 

Extremely  Tolerant 
of  Ambiguity 

Way 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

1 

4.38 

6 

2.96 

12 

2 

3.09 

13 

3.20 

10 

3 

5.47 

2 

5.12 

2 

4 

4.33 

7 

3.96 

6 

5 

4.85 

4.5 

4.04 

5 

6 

5.52 

1 

4.76 

3 

7 

5.00 

3 

5.72 

1 

8 

4.85 

4.5 

3.92 

7 

9 

3.85 

9.5 

3.04 

11 

10 

4.19 

8 

4.16 

4 

11 

3.14 

12 

3.28 

9 

12 

3.85 

9.5 

3.84 

8 

13 

3.38 

11 

2.24 

13 

4.3  3.86 


Average  mean 
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One  observation  which  can  be  made  from  the  data  in 
Table  5 is  that  the  EITA  Group  had  higher  mean  values  than  did 
the  ETA  Group  on  10  of  the  13  Ways.  These  mean  ratings  indicate 
that  the  EITA  Group  had  a stronger  preference  for  the  majority 
of  the  Ways  than  was  true  of  the  ETA  Group.  This  same  tendency 
also  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  the  EITA  Group  mean  of  4.30 
was  higher  than  the  group  mean  of  3.86  of  the  ETA  Group. 

As  a more  direct  measure  of  whether  or  not  the  EITA 
Group  showed  more  value  preferences  than  did  the  ETA  Group,  a 
comparison  was  made  of  the  scale  scores  (7--"like  very  much"  to 
1-- "dislike  very  much")  given  by  subjects  in  both  groups  to  the 
13  Ways.  The  Mann-Whitney  U test  then  was  used  to  test  the  dif- 
ference between  the  EITA  Group  and  the  ETA  Group.  The  obtained 
£ was  9.95  (p  .00001+) , demonstrating  that  the  EITA  Group  did 
have  more  value  preferences  than  did  the  ETA  Group.  The  third 
hypothesis  thus  was  confirmed. 

An  additional  comparison  of  the  profiles  of  the  EITA 
Group  and  the  ETA  Group  on  the  Ways  to  Live  Scale  was  made  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  EITA  Group  showed  more  value  pref- 
erences than  did  the  ETA  Group.  Table  6 contains  the  means  of 
the  two  groups  on  the  13  Ways  as  well  as  the  difference  between 
each  of  the  13  means . 

This  difference  between  the  means  was  calculated  by  the 
use  of  the  D statistic,  a statistic  which  takes  into  account 
both  the  absolute  discrepancy  between  sets  of  measurements  as 
well  as  their  profile  similarities.  The  D statistic  involved 
finding  the  difference  between  the  mean  values  given  to  each  Way 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
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TABLE  6 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MEANS  ON  THE  WAYS  TO  LIVE  SCALE 
FOR  THE  EITA  GROUP  AND  THE  ETA  GROUP 


Extremely 
Intolerant 
of  Ambiguity 
Mean 

Extremely 
Tolerant 
of  Ambiguity 
Mean 

d 

d2 

4.38 

2.96 

1.42 

2.0164 

3.09 

3.20 

-.11 

.0121 

5.47 

5.12 

.35 

.1225 

4.33 

3.96 

.37 

.1369 

4.85 

4.04 

.81 

.6561 

5.52 

4.76 

.76 

.5776 

5.00 

5.72 

-.72 

.5184 

4.85 

3.92 

.93 

.8649 

3.85 

3.04 

.81 

.6561 

4.19 

4.16 

.03 

.0009 

3.14 

3.28 

-.14 

.0196 

3.85 

3.84 

.01 

.0001 

3.38 

2.24 

1.14 

1.2996 

2 

>2  = 

= 6.8812 

D = 

2.623 
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by  the  ETA  Group  and  the  EITA  Group,  squaring  each  of  the 
differences,  adding  the  results,  then  taking  the  square  root 
of  this  sun.  The  result  was  the  D.  With  the  present  data, 

D equaled  2.623.  Such  a D value  was  greater  than  the  average 

intracultural  D of  1.20  and  was  comparable  to  the  average 
in tercultural  D of  2.77  reported  by  Morris  (1956)  for  such 
variables  as  sex,  economic  status,  psychological  characteristics, 
and  constitutional  characteristics.  The  third  hypothesis  thus 
was  further  supported  by  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  (the 
D)  between  the  pattern  of  values  for  the  EITA  and  ETA  Groups. 

The  data  in  Table  5 also  reveal  that  the  two  groups 

differed  in  their  over-all  value  profiles.  The  ETA  Group  showed 
strongest  preference  for  Way  7,  a mode  of  life  which  stresses 
flexibility  and  many-sidedness  and  which  explicitly  provides  a 
place  for  contemplation  and  enjoyment  as  well  as  for  action 
(Morris,  1956).  The  ETA  Group  also  manifested  sympathy  and 
concern  for  others  as  well  as  restraint  of  self-assertiveness 
(Way  3).  In  addition,  there  was  a fairly  high  preference  for 
Way  6,  which  emphasizes  activity  and  a constant  striving  for 
improved  techniques  to  control  changing  conditions  in  society 
and  nature.  The  Ways  to  Live  which  were  least  preferred  were 
those  which  stress  passivity  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  forces 
of  nature  (Ways  9 and  13).  For  example,  Way  13  with  its  emphasis 
on  self-sacrifice  or  letting  oneself  be  used  by  others  and/or  by 
the  forces  of  the  universe  was  ranked  thirteenth  in  preference. 
There  also  was  rejection  of  Way  1,  which  embodies  a mode  of 
life  which  would  preserve  the  best  that  man  has  attained  as  well 


as  stress  moderation  and  restraint. 
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The  EITA  Group,  on  the  other  hand,  ranked  as  its  first 

preference  Way  6.  In  addition  to  high  rankings  on  Ways  3 and 

7,  the  EITA  Group  preferred  modes  of  life  which  stress  activity 

and  enjoyment  through  group  participation  (Way  5),  but  which 

also  involve  the  types  of  enj'oyment  and  activity  which  are 

easily  obtainable,  secure,  and  controlled  in  intensity  (Way  8). 

This  group  gave  its  lowest  preference  to  Ways  which  emphasize 

withdrawal  and  self-sufficiency  (Ways  2 and  11).  For  example, 

Way  2,  which  was  ranked  thirteenth,  stresses  the  need  for  one 

to  cultivate  independence  of  persons  and  things  as  well  as  the 

avoidance  of  outward  activity.  Way  11,  which  embodies  the  ideal 

of  contemplation  and  development  and  reliance  on  oneTs  inner 

self,  was  ranked  twelfth.  Another  Way  which  received  a low 

rating  was  Way  12,  which  stresses  chancing  adventuresome  deeds. 

Hypothesis  Number  Four:  Individuals  extremely 

intolerant  of  ambiguity  will  manifest  general 
"closedness" ; whereas,  persons  highly  tolerant 
of  ambiguity  will  manifest  extreme  "openness." 

The  fourth  hypothesis  was  tested  by  comparing  the 
scores  of  the  EITA  Group  and  the  ETA  Group  on  the  Dogmatism 
Scale.  Scores  from  this  scale  indicate  the  degree  of  "openness" 
or  "closedness"  of  the  individual.  The  range  of  possible  scores 
was  from  40  to  280,  with  a high  score  being  indicative  of  "closed- 
ness" and  a low  score  denoting  "openness."  The  _t  test  for  de- 
termining the  significance  of  the  difference  between  means  was 
applied  to  the  Dogmatism  Scale  scores.  These  results  are  con- 


tained in  Table  7. 
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TABLE  7 

MEANS  OF  THE  EITA  GROUP  AND  THE  ETA  GROUP 
ON  THE  DOGMATISM  SCALE 


Extremely  Intolerant 
of  Ambiguity 

Extremely  Tolerant 
of  Ambiguity 

Mean 

Mean 

t 

165.7 
/ nm 

133.8 

4.76  *** 

The  data  in  Table  7 reveal  that  the  two  groups  were 
significantly  different  at  the  ,001  level  of  confidence  on  the 
Dogmatism  Scale,  with  the  EITA  Group  being  more  "closed”  than 
the  ETA  Group. 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  "openness"  and 
"closedness"  involved  in  the  present  data,  the  two  group  means 
were  compared  with  norms  available  for  junior  college  students 
as  reported  by  Alter  and  White  (1966).  These  norms  for  4,000 
subjects  show  means  ranging  from  153.79  to  169.44,  with  standard 
deviations  of  25.54  to  34.22.  The  comparison  showed  that  the 
EITA  Group  mean  of  165.7  was  close  to  the  means  for  the  norma- 
tive groups,  thus  indicating  a similar  degree  of  "closedness." 

The  ETA  Group  mean  of  133.8,  however,  was  much  lower  than  the 
means  of  the  normative  groups,  thus  denoting  that  the  ETA  Group 
was  much  more  "open"  than  were  either  the  normative  groups  or 
the  EITA  Group. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  EITA  Group  and  the  ETA 
Group  scored  significantly  different  at  the  .001  level  on  the 
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Dogmatism  Scale  and  since  the  EITA  Group  manifested  "closedness” 
while  the  ETA  Group  demonstrated  extreme  "openness"  on  the  Dog- 
matism Scale,  the  fourth  hypothesis  was  confirmed. 

General  Results 

The  major  prediction  of  the  present  study  was  that  ex- 
treme intolerance  of  ambiguity  would  be  reflected  behaviorally 
through  low  acceptance  of  self  as  well  as  through  commitment 
with  closedness;  whereas,  while  extreme  tolerance  of  ambiguity 
also  would  be  manifested  behaviorally  by  low  acceptance  of  self, 
it  would  differ  in  that  it  would  be  typified  by  lack  of  commit- 
ment and  by  extreme  openness.  In  other  words,  the  assumption 
was  that  both  extreme  tolerance  and  extreme  intolerance  of  am- 
biguity are  maladaptive  forms  of  behavior,  but  the  ways  in  which 
this  maladaptation  is  manifested  differ  for  the  individuals  in 
either  extreme  group. 

The  results  of  the  present  study  only  partially  con- 
firmed the  above  prediction.  The  results  showed  that  while  the 
EITA  Group  and  the  ETA  Group  did  not  differ  significantly  on  the 
variable  of  self--ideal-self  discrepancy  (the  measure  of  accept- 
ance of  self),  the  discrepancy  was  not  large  enough  to  indicate 
"maladaptation."  The  two  groups  also  did  not  deviate  on  the 
variable  of  commitment.  Two  of  the  predicted  differences,  how- 
ever, were  confirmed.  The  EITA  Group  displayed  "closedness" 
while  the  ETA  Group  demonstrated  "openness"  on  the  Dogmatism 
Scale.  In  addition.,  the  EITA  Group  showed  more  value  preferences 
than  did  the  ETA  Group. 
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Discussion  of  Results 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  results  of  the 
present  research  is  that  the  two  extreme  groups  were  not  as 
dissimilar  as  had  been  hypothesized.  This  result  in  and  of 
itself  is  highly  significant  in  view  of  the  theoretical  assump- 
tion of  Frenkel- Brunswik  and  others  that  individuals  extremely 
intolerant  of  ambiguity  are  the  behavioral  opposites  of  those 
persons  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity.  The  assumption  that 
reactions  to  ambiguity  are  of  a bipolar  nature  thus  is  weakened 
by  the  findings  of  the  present  study. 

Some  of  the  other  specific  results  also  are  significant 
theoretically  and  thus  are  worthy  of  being  examined  in  more 
detail.  They  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  four  major 
hypotheses  of  the  study. 

Hypothesis  Number  One;  Individuals  identified  as  being 
extremely  intolerant  or  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
manifest  similar  maladaptation  as  shown  by  low  acceptance  of 
self. 

The  rationale  underlying  this  hypothesis  was  that  in- 
dividuals showing  extreme  reactions  to  ambiguity  are  manifest- 
ing equally  maladaptive  behavior  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  the 
perceived  threat  aroused  by  ambiguity.  The  further  assumption 
was  that  both  groups  of  individuals  become  anxious  when  con- 
fronted with  ambiguity  because  of  general  feelings  of  personal 
inadequacy.  One  manifestation  of  this  personal  inadequacy  is 
low  acceptance  of  self. 
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The  results  of  the  present  study  did  not  substantiate 
completely  this  hypothesis.  The  two  groups  were  not  signifi- 
cantly different  on  the  discrepancy  score  (the  measure  of 
acceptance  of  self)  on  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,  and 
neither  group’s  discrepancy  score  exceeded  the  mean  discrepancy 
score  reported  in  Bills’  norms  for  college  students.  Thus, 
neither  group  was  "maladj’usted”  insofar  as  the  IAV  was  concerned. 

In  a similar  connection,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
means  of  both  the  EITA  Group  and  the  ETA  Group  on  the  three 
other  subtests  of  the  IAV  (shown  in  Table  2)  also  were  compar- 
able with  the  means  reported  by  Bills.  For  example,  he  has 
reported  the  following  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the 
subtests  of  the  IAV:  Self-Score — mean  = 185.79,  s.d.  = 19.2 3; 

Ideal-Self  Score — mean  = 221.31,  s.d.  = 16.86;  Self-Acceptance 
Score— mean  = 171.86,  s.d.  = 24.77  (Bills’  Manual  for  IAV,  un- 
dated). Again,  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  two  extreme 
groups  were  comparable  with  those  of  other  college  students 
demonstrates  further  that  neither  the  EITA  Group  nor  the  ETA 
Group  can  be  described  as  ’’maladj'us  ted.  ” 

There  are  at  least  two  speculations  which  can  be  made 
about  the  fact  that  neither  the  EITA  Group  nor  the  ETA  Group 
had  a significantly  large  self — ideal-self  discrepancy  score 
on  the  IAV.  For  one  thing,  it  may  be  that  the  IAV  was  not  the 
most  appropriate  instrument  for  measuring  the  type  of  maladap- 
tive behavior  which  was  hypothesized  as  being  characteristic  of 
the  two  groups.  One  indication  of  the  lack  of  clarity  regarding 
exactly  what  the  subtests  of  the  IAV  measure  is  that  while  the 
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two  extreme  groups  were  not  significantly  different  on  the 
discrepancy  score,  they  were  significantly  different  at  the  .01 
level  of  confidence  on  the  self-acceptance  subtest  of  the  IAV. 
Initially  these  two  results  seem  somewhat  contradictory  in  that 
it  would  be  expected  that  the  two  groups  would  be  consistently 
similar  or  dissimilar  on  these  two  subtests  since  both  supposedly 
are  measures  of  self-regard.  One  factor  which  may  account 
partly  for  these  differences  in  results  is  that  the  correlation 
between  self-acceptance  scores  and  discrepancy  scores  is  -.67 
(Bills’  Manual  for  IAV,  undated,  p.  62).  Such  a correlation  in- 
dicates that  while  there  is  considerable  relationship  between  the 
two  sub tests,  the  imperfections  in  the  relationship  are  also  con- 
sequential and  may  result  in  the  seeming  paradox  in  the  data  from 
the  IAV. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  intragroup  trends 
on  the  subtests  of  the  IAV  generally  were  consistent.  In  other 
words,  the  EITA  consistently  had  lower  means  on  the  Self-Score, 
the  Ideal-Self  Score,  and  the  Self -Acceptance  Score,  and  a some- 
what (although  not  significantly)  larger  self--ideal-self  dis- 
crepancy mean.  Even  though  the  means  of  the  EITA  Group  were  lower 
than  the  ETA  Group,  it  is  important  to  keep  sight  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  means  were  within  the  "normal"  range  of  Bills' 
means  which  were  described  previously. 

Perhaps  a more  pertinent  speculation  regarding  the  low 
self--ideal~self  discrepancy  scores  of  both  groups  is  that  it 
is  erroneous  to  assume  that  either  form  of  extreme  reaction  to 
ambiguity  is  indicative  of  general  maladjustment  or  low  accept- 
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ance  of  self.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  that  reaction  to  am- 
biguity is  trait-specific  rather  than  being  generalizable  to 
other  aspects  of  the  individual’s  behavior.  Thus,  if  a person 
is  intolerant  of  ambiguity,  this  would  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  he  is  generally  "maladaptive”  or  lacking  in  a general  sense 
of  personal  adequacy.  The  results  of  the  present  study  along 
with  the  conflicting  results  of  studies  involving  the  relation- 
ship between  reaction  to  ambiguity  and  general  mental  health  at 
least  place  in  question  the  assumption  that  knowing  how  a person 
responds  to  ambiguous  situations  is  predictive  of  that  person’s 
over-all  mental  health. 

Hypothesis  Number  Two;  Individuals  extremely  intolerant 
of  ambiguity  will  manifest  strong  general  commitment  (lack  of 
indifference):  whereas,  individuals  extremely  tolerant  of  ambi- 
guity will  manifest  lack  of  general  commitment  (indifference). 

The  first  part  of  this  hypothesis  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  individuals  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity 
would  demonstrate  a tendency  toward  strong  commitment  because 
of  their  need  for  structure,  for  certainty,  and  for  things  being 
clear-cut  and  definite.  Because  of  these  needs,  such  individuals 
xvould  quickly  and  definitely  commit  themselves  to  particular 
ideologies  and  beliefs  and  would  be  hesitant  or  slow  to  change 
once  they  had  made  such  commitments. 

The  part  of  the  hypothesis  about  the  ETA  Group  was  based 
on  the  theory  regarding  extreme  tolerance  of  ambiguity  proposed 
by  the  researcher.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  major 
postulates  of  this  theory  was  that  persons  extremely  tolerant 
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of  ambiguity  use  indifference,  lack  of  involvement,  and  de- 
tachment as  coping  devices  for  dealing  with  the  anxiety  or 
stress  which  is  evoked  by  ambiguity.  With  this  premise  in  mind, 
the  prediction  was  made  that  such  individuals  would  score  low 
on  a measure  of  commitment. 

The  results  for  the  second  hypothesis  showed  that  the 
two  extreme  groups  were  not  significantly  different  on  their 
commitment  scores  and  thus  the  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed. 

The  part  of  the  hypothesis  regarding  the  EITA  Group,  however, 
was  confirmed  in  that  this  group  did  show  a definite  tendency 
toward  commitment.  Their  mean  score  of  21.1,  for  example,  was 
comparable  to  scores  on  the  same  measure  of  commitment  re- 
ported by  Paine  (1964)  in  a study  involving  college  students. 

His  subjects  included  28  males  whose  mean  commitment  score  was 
20.92  and  74  females  whose  mean  commitment  score  was  21.58. 

The  prediction  for  the  ETA  Group  was  not  substantiated 
since  this  group’s  mean  commitment  score  of  22.3  was  slightly 
higher  than  the  score  of  the  EITA  Group.  One  factor  which 
might  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  ETA  Group  was  not  ” in- 
different” in  its  valuing  style  is  that  O’Donovan  has  found  in 
several  studies  (1960)  that  ’’indifference"  is  related  signifi- 
cantly to  difficulties  in  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  func- 
tioning. For  example,  with  a group  of  psychiatric  patients  a 
positive  relationship  was  found  between  their  ’’indifference" 
rating  style  and  the  degree  of  their  psychological  incapacita- 
tion. Similar  results  were  obtained  in  a study  involving  school 
counselors  in  a guidance  institute.  Those  counselors  who  were 
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rated  as  "poor”  or  "poorest"  by  peers  and  faculty  also  were 
quite  "indifferent"  in  their  valuing  style.  College  students 
with  an  "indifferent"  rating  style  did  not  do  as  well  academi- 
cally in  a social  psychology  class,  although  this  trend  did  not 
reach  significance  statistically.  In  other  words,  0r Donovan 
maintains  "that  there  is  a lawful  relationship  between  how 
effectively  a person  functions  and  how  intensely  he  values" (1960 
p.  2).  Since  the  means  of  the  ETA  Group  on  all  parts  of  the 
IAV  fell  within  the  "normal"  range  and  there  thus  was  no  evi- 
dence of  serious  intrapersonal  difficulties,  it  may  be  that  the 
fact  that  the  ETA  Group  was  not  "indifferent"  lends  support  to 
0! Donovan Ts  formulation. 

Hypothesis  Number  Three:  Individuals  extremely  intol- 

erant of  ambiguity  will  show  more  value  preferences  than  will 
persons  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity. 

The  assumptions  underlying  the  third  hypothesis  were 
similar  to  the  ones  discussed  in  connection  with  the  second 
hypothesis.  In  other  words,  it  was  assumed  that  another  mani- 
festation of  the  EITA  Group's  need  for  certainty  and  for  things 
being  definite  would  be  its  tendency  to  make  positive  and  un- 
equivocal value  selections.  An  implicit  assumption  was  that 
the  EITA  Group  would  accept  and  reject  modes  of  life  on  the 
Ways  to  Live  Scale  consistent  with  Frenkel-Brunswik' s formula- 
tion regarding  the  psychodynamics  of  persons  intolerant  of 
ambiguity. 

By  the  same  token,  it  was  predicted  that  the  ETA  Group 
would  not  show  as  many  value  preferences,  again  because  of  the 
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theoretical  assumption  that  this  group  would  be  too  uncommitted 
and  uninvolved  to  be  able  to  make  very  many  positive  value 
choices.  The  implicit  assumption  for  this  group  also  was  that 
whatever  choices  were  made  would  be  reflective  of  the  psycho- 
dynamics of  the  group. 

The  results  from  the  Ways  to  Live  Scale  showed  that  the 
EITA  Group  did  have  more  positive  value  preferences  than  did 
the  ETA  Group,  and  the  third  hypothesis  thus  was  confirmed. 

In  terms  of  the  value  patterns  of  the  two  groups,  there 
were  some  interesting  results,  particularly  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  theoretical  assumptions  regarding  the  two  extreme  groups. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  EITA  Group  gave  Way 
7 (which  stresses  integration  of  action,  enjoyment,  and  con- 
templation) a ranking  of  third,  a ranking  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  found  among  United  States  samples.  Morris  has 
found,  for  example,  that  Way  7 is  overwhelmingly  favored  among 
the  13  alternatives  on  the  Ways  to  Live  Scale,  with  it  being 
the  first  choice  of  36  per  cent  of  the  college  men  and  of  47  per 
cent  of  the  college  women  in  his  samples  (Morris,  1956).  Per- 
haps Way  7,  with  its  emphasis  on  flexibility,  diversity,  and 
eclecticism,  was  not  clear-cut  and  definite  enough  for  the  EITA 
Group  and  thus  was  not  as  appealing  as  some  of  the  other  Ways. 

The  selection  of  Way  6,  with  its  emphasis  on  activity 
and  the  constant  mastering  of  changing  conditions,  as  the  first 
choice  of  the  EITA  Group  is  not  surprising  if  this  preference 
for  mastering  changing  conditions  can  be  interpreted  as  a need 
to  be  in  control  of  one's  environment.  This  interpretation 
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would  be  in  keeping  with  Frenkel-Brunswik r s formulation  that 
persons  highly  intolerant  of  ambiguity  do  something  actively 
to  alleviate  the  anxiety  associated  with  uncertainty  and  am- 
biguity. The  fact  that  the  EITA  Group  chose  modes  of  life 
which  stress  activity  and  enjoyment  through  group  participation, 
but  which  also  are  easily  obtainable,  secure,  and  controlled  in 
intensity,  is  in  general  agreement  with  Frenkel-Brunswik 1 s 
theoretical  assumption  that  such  individuals  are  dependent  on 
others  and  do  need  a sense  of  control  even  in  the  realm  of  en- 
joyment. This  need  for  control  and  restraint  also  is  manifested 
in  the  EITA  Group’s  rejection  of  Way  12  with  its  stress  on  chanc- 
ing adventuresome  deeds.  The  dependence  on  others  is  demonstrated 
further  by  the  fact  that  the  EITA  Group  gave  its  lowest  ranking 
to  Ways  2 and  11,  both  of  which  emphasize  withdrawal  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

On  the  basis  of  the  theox'etical  assumptions  regarding 
the  ETA  Group  which  were  discussed  previously,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Way  7 with  its  stress  on  flexibility,  diversity, 
and  eclecticism  was  ranked  first  by  the  ETA  Group.  In  other 
words,  the  appeal  of  Way  7 might  be  that  it  describes  a way  of 
life  which  is  not  definite  or  clear-cut.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
that  Way  7 was  preferred  because  in  choosing  it,  members  of  the 
ETA  Group  were  not  committing  themselves  to  any  one  specific 
mode  of  life.  If  the  latter  is  true,  this  would  lend  some 
support  to  the  proposition  of  the  present  study  that  individuals 
extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  are  reluctant  to  make  specific 
commitments  to  anything  or  to  anyone. 
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Additional  support  for  this  tendency  to  avoid  commitment 
or  involvement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ETA  Group  was 
highly  rejecting  of  Way  1,  which  stresses  the  preservation  of 
the  best  of  man's  attainments.  This  rejection  of  Way  1 is 
especially  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Way  1 was 
ranked  second  by  Morris'  initial  sample  and  by  subsequent 
United  States  samples  and  by  the  fact  that  this  high  ranking 
has  been  interpreted  as  being  a reflection  of  social  concern 
and  responsibility  (Morris,  1956).  It  may  be,  therefore,  that 
the  low  ranking  given  to  Way  1 by  the  ETA  Group  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  group's  indifference  to  or  lack  of  involvement  in 
the  realm  of  social  concern  and  responsibility.  The  proposi- 
tion that  individuals  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  tend  to 
be  detached  and  uninvolved  also  was  supported  somewhat  by  the 
fact  that  the  ETA  Group  generally  was  rejecting  of  Ways  to  Live 
which  emphasize  dependence  on  others  and/or  the  forces  of  nature 
(Ways  9 and  13),  as  well  as  Ways  which  stress  activity  and  en- 
joyment through  group  participation  (Way  5). 

Hypothesis  Number  Four:  Individuals  extremely  intolerant 

of  ambiguity  will  manifest  general  "closedness";  whereas,  per- 
sons highly  tolerant  of  ambiguity  will  manifest  extreme  "openness." 

The  rationale  for  this  hypothesis  was  related  closely  to 
the  rationale  for  the  hypothesis  involving  predictions  about 
commitment  and  indifference.  In  other  words,  the  assumption 
was  that  the  EITA  Group  would  manifest  strong  commitment,  but 
related  to  this  commitment  would  be  a tendency  toward  "closed- 
ness." Individuals  intolerant  of  ambiguity  thus  would  be  willing 
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to  affirm  or  reject  certain  values  and  belief  systems  (i.  e., 
make  commitments),  but  they  would  tend  to  be  resistant  to 
changes  in  their  choices,  would  have  difficulty  tolerating 
values  and  beliefs  different  from  their  own,  and  would  manifest 
general  rigidity  about  the  values  to  which  they  were  committed 
(i.  e.,  would  be  ’'closed"). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  predicted  that  the  ETA  Group 
would  manifest  extreme  "openness,"  that  is,  the  group  would  be 
tolerant  of  and  receptive  to  almost  any  belief  system.  This 
prediction  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  ETA  Group  could 
be  characterized  by  its  general  lack  of  involvement  and  commit- 
ment to  any  particular  system  of  beliefs,  with  the  result  that 
any  value  system  would  be  as  acceptable  as  any  other. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  EITA  Group  would  demonstrate 
"closedness"  and  the  ETA  Group  would  manifest  "openness”  on 
the  Dogmatism  Scale  was  confirmed.  On  the  basis  of  the  results 
on  the  Dogmatism  Scale  and  the  Commitment  measure,  the  EITA 
Group  could  be  described  as  being  "committed  with  closedness." 
While  this  style  of  commitment  by  the  EITA  Group  was  in  general 
agreement  with  the  formulations  of  Frenkel-Brunswik  and  Rokeach, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  degree  of  closedness  was  not  as 
extreme  as  would  be  expected  from  the  standpoint  of  their  theories 
regarding  intolerance  of  ambiguity. 

While  the  ETA  Group  manifested  "openness"  on  the  Dogma- 
tism Scale,  this  was  not  accompanied  by  the  predicted  indif- 
ference or  lack  of  commitment.  Instead,  individuals  in  the  ETA 
Group  could  be  said  to  be  "committed  with  openness.” 
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has  defined  this  type  of  commitment  as  follows:  "A  person 

having  the  style  of  commitment  with  openness  is  willing  and 
able  to  make  cognitive  and  affective  discriminations  along  a 
wide  range*  He  tends  to  react  positively  or  openly  to  diverse 
approaches  to  life  held  by  other  people.  At  the  same  time  he 
holds  some  value  or  values  firmly  as  an  organizing  taproot  of 
his  value  heirarchy" (0T Donovan , 1963,  pp.  3-4). 

General  Results 

In  addition  to  the  specific  questions  posed  by  the  four 
hypotheses  of  the  study,  it  is  important  to  try  to  answer  the 
major  questions  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  current  research. 
One  of  these  questions  was  whether  or  not  tolerance-intolerance 
of  ambiguity  are  the  behavioral  opposites  of  each  other,  or 
stated  somewhat  differently,  do  both  extreme  tolerance  of 
ambiguity  and  extreme  intolerance  of  ambiguity  have  significant 
and  distinctive  psychodynamic  implications  in  and  of  themselves? 
The  results  of  the  present  study  indicate  rather  clearly  that  in 
terms  of  the  variables  measured,  extreme  tolerance  of  ambiguity 
and  extreme  intolerance  of  ambiguity  are  not  the  behavioral 
opposites  of  each  other.  Of  the  variables  considered,  one 
which  demonstrated  a significant  and  clear-cut  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups  was  that  involving  "openness"  and  "closed- 
ness” as  measured  by  the  Dogmatism  Scale.  In  addition,  the  EITA 
Group  showed  more  value  preferences  than  did  the  ETA  Group. 

Apart  from  these  results,  the  two  groups  were  quite  similar  on 
measures  of  commitment,  acceptance  of  self,  and  general  value 
patterns.  Such  results  thus  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
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Frenkel-Brunswik’ s assumption  that  being  highly  tolerant  of 
ambiguity  involves  reactions  opposite  from  those  involved  in 
being  highly  intolerant  of  ambiguity. 

In  a similar  connection,  another  important  conclusion 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  results  is  that  the  EITA  Group 
and  the  ETA  Group  are  not  as  atypical  as  has  been  assumed 
previously.  This  observation  is  substantiated  by  recalling 
that  both  groups T means  on  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 
were  close  to  the  means  reported  in  Bills'  norms  for  college 
students.  In  addition,  the  mean  commitment  scores  for  both 
groups  and  the  mean  Dogmatism  Scale  score  of  the  EITA  Group 
were  comparable  to  norms  available  from  random  samples  of 
college  students.  The  fact  that  the  EITA  Group  was  not  atypical 
on  these  variables  is  especially  contrary  to  the  accepted 
theories  regarding  intolerance  of  ambiguity. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  extreme  tolerance  of 
ambiguity  and  extreme  intolerance  of  ambiguity  have  significant 
and  distinctive  psychodynamic  implications  in  and  of  themselves 
was  not  answered  too  clearly  by  the  data  obtained  in  the  present 
study.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  researcher  predicted  that 
extreme  intolerance  of  ambiguity  would  be  reflected  behaviorally 
through  low  acceptance  of  self  as  well  as  through  commitment 
with  closedness 5 whereas,  while  extreme  tolerance  of  ambiguity 
would  be  manifested  behaviorally  by  low  acceptance  of  self,  it 
would  differ  in  that  it  would  be  typified  by  lack  of  commitment 
and  by  extreme  openness.  The  results  revealed  that  the  EITA 
Group  did  manifest  commitment  with  closedness,  but  did  not 
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demonstrate  low  acceptance  of  self  (i.  e. , high  self — ideal- 
self  discrepancy).  The  fact  that  the  EITA  Group  did  not  mani- 
fest a large  self — ideal-self  discrepancy  and  thus  "pesonal 
maladjustment”  is  contrary  to  Frenkel-Brunswikrs  formulation 
regarding  intolerance  of  ambiguity.  Another  finding  which 
deviates  from  Frenkel-Brunswik  and  Rokeach's  conceptions  of 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  is  the  fact  that  the  EITA  Group’s 
degree  of  "closedness”  on  the  Dogmatism  Scale  did  not  exceed 
the  means  of  the  normative  groups  used.  The  ratings  of  the 
EITA  Group  on  the  Ways  to  Live  Scale,  however,  generally  were 
consistent  with  Frenkel-Brunswik Ts  formulation  about  this 
group. 

The  predictions  regarding  the  ETA  Group  generally  were 
not  verified  in  that  the  group  did  not  manifest  either  low 
acceptance  of  self  or  lack  of  commitment.  The  ETA  Group, 
however,  did  show  a high  degree  of  "openness"  on  the  Dogmatism 
Scale.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  individuals  extremely 
tolerant  of  ambiguity  are  indifferent,  uninvolved,  and  have 
withdrawal  tendencies  was  not  answered  clearly  or  adequately 
in  the  present  study.  Some  substantiation  for  the  ETA  Group's 
being  uninvolved  and  indifferent  was  given  by  the  group's 
ratings  on  the  Ways- to  Live  Scale,  but  even  these  particular 
results  were  somewhat  equivocal.  The  results  for  the  ETA 
Group,  however,  do  indicate  that  there  is  need  to  investigate 
more  thoroughly  the  psychodynamics  and  the  characteristics  of 
persons  who  are  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Summary 

The  widely  accepted  concept  of  tolerance- in tolerance 
of  ambiguity  as  formulated  by  Else  Frenkel-Brunswik  was  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  present  study.  Within  the  framework  of 
this  concept,  persons  intolerant  of  ambiguity  are  said  to  re- 
spond to  ambiguous  situations  by  manifesting  complex  defensive 
reactions  which  are  used  to  alleviate  the  anxiety  aroused  by 
the  ambiguity.  On  the  other  hand,  individuals  tolerant  of 
ambiguity  are  described  as  not  becoming  anxious  when  confronted 
with  ambiguous  situations,  and  they  thus  are  able  to  cope  quite 
adequately  with  all  forms  of  ambiguity. 

In  reviewing  both  Frenkel-Brunswik rs  theory  and  the 
subsequent  research  relevant  to  this  concept  of  tolerance- 
intolerance  of  ambiguity,  it  was  noted  that  the  emphasis  in 
both  cases  has  been  on  the  intolerance  end  of  the  tolerance- 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  continuum.  In  addition,  the  review  of 
the  related  research  revealed  conflicting  results  on  almost  all 
aspects  of  Frenkel-Brunswik* s concept  of  tolerance-intolerance 
of  ambiguity.  Two  possible  reasons  for  the  contradictory  re- 
sults were  submitted.  One  was  that  the  concept  is  too  simplified, 
especially  in  its  emphasis  on  reaction  to  ambiguity  being  of  an 
either-or  nature.  The  other  possible  reason  for  conflicting 
research  evidence  is  the  unsupported  assumption  that  reaction 
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to  ambiguity  is  bipolar,  that  is,  that  tolerance  of  ambiguity 
and  intolerance  of  ambiguity  are  the  behavioral  opposites  of 
each  other. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  research,  a formulation 
of  extreme  tolerance  of  ambiguity  different  from  that  of  Frenkel- 
Brunswik's  was  proposed.  This  proposition  was  that  extreme 
tolerance  of  ambiguity  may  be  manifested  by  indifference,  de- 
tachment, and  lack  of  involvement,  all  of  which  are  coping 
devices  utilized  by  the  individual  to  deal  with  the  anxiety 
assumed  to  be  elicited  by  ambiguous  situations.  Thus,  a per- 
son who  is  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  may  perceive  ambig- 
uous stimuli  and  become  anxious,  but  he  deals  with  the  aroused 
anxiety  through  various  forms  of  withdrawal  or  denial.  An 
individual  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity,  on  the  other  hand, 
reacts  to  the  anxiety  associated  with  ambiguity  by  attempting 
to  do  something  actively  about  the  ambiguity  through  such  means 
as  premature  closure,  extreme  structuring,  or  through  making 
definite  commitments.  It  was  noted  that  both  of  these  forms 
of  behavior  can  be  equally  maladaptive. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  present  study,  therefore,  was 
to  test  the  proposition  that  both  extreme  tolerance  and  extreme 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  are  maladaptive  forms  of  behavior,  but 
that  this  maladaptation  is  manifested  differently  by  individuals 
displaying  the  two  forms  of  extreme  reaction  to  ambiguity.  More 
specifically,  the  following  hypotheses  were  tested: 

1.  Individuals  identified  as  being  extremely  intolerant 
or  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  will  manifest  similar  mal- 
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adaptation  as  shown  by  low  acceptance  of  self. 

2.  Individuals  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
manifest  strong  general  commitment  (lack  of  indifference); 
whereas,  individuals  extremely  tolerant  of  ambiguity  will  mani- 
fest lack  of  commitment  (indifference). 

3.  Individuals  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
show  more  value  preferences  than  will  persons  extremely  tolerant 
of  ambiguity. 

4.  Individuals  extremely  intolerant  of  ambiguity  will 
manifest  general  "closedness";  whereas,  persons  highly  tolerant 
of  ambiguity  will  manifest  extreme  "openness." 

The  subjects  were  240  junior  college  students  who  were  . 
administered  the  Budner  Scale  of  Tolerance- In tolerance  of  Am- 
biguity. On  the  basis  of  scores  on  the  Budner  Scale,  21  sub- 
jects were  placed  in  the  Extremely  Intolerant  of  Ambiguity 
Group  and  25  persons  were  put  in  the  Extremely  Tolerant  of 
Ambiguity  Group.  Individuals  in  both  groups  then  were  given 
the  following  instruments:  The  Bills’  Index  of  Adjustment  and 

Values  as  a measure  of  acceptance  of  self ; the  Ways  to  Live 
Scale  as  an  assessment  of  values  and  of  commitment:  and  the 
Dogmatism  Scale  as  a measure  of  "openness"  and  "closedness." 

The  t_  test  for  obtaining  the  difference  between  means 
of  independent  groups  was  used  to  test  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  hypo theses.  The  third  hypothesis  was  tested  by  the  Mann- 
Whitney  U test  and  by  the  D statistic.  Of  the  four  hypotheses, 
two  were  confirmed  and  two  were  rejected.  In  brief,  the  re- 
sults revealed  that  neither  the  EITA  Group  nor  the  ETA  Group 
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manifested  maladaptation  through  low  acceptance  of  self.  In 
addition,  the  two  groups  did  not  differ  significantly  on  the 
variable  of  commitment.  The  EITA  Group  did  display  "closedness" 
and  definite  value  preferences,  while  the  ETA  Group  showed  a 
high  degree  of  "openness,"  but  did  not  have  as  many  value 
preferences  as  did  the  EITA  Group. 

Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  present  research, 
the  following  conclusions  seem  warranted: 

1.  Neither  form  of  extreme  reaction  to  ambiguity  is 
necessarily  a manifestation  of  general  maladaptation  or  a lack 
of  personal  adequacy. 

2.  In  terms  of  the  variables  involved  in  the  present 
study,  extreme  tolerance  of  ambiguity  and  extreme  intolerance  of 
ambiguity  are  not  behavioral  opposites.  Instead,  individuals 
manifesting  extreme  reactions  to  ambiguity  are  quite  similar 

on  some  personality  variables  and  are  dissimilar  on  others. 

Thus,  the  assumption  that  reactions  to  ambiguity  are  bipolar 
in  nature  is  weakened. 

3.  Sex  does  not  appear  to  be  a significant  factor  in 
affecting  reaction  to  ambiguity. 

4.  Individuals  intolerant  of  ambiguity  are  not  as 
atypical  in  their  responses  to  certain  measures  of  personality 
characteristics  as  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  Frankel- 
Brunswikrs  conception  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity. 

5.  There  is  definite  need  for  a reformulation  of 
Frenkel- Brunswik ' s concept  of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity 
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since  major  assumptions  of  the  concept  have  been  placed  in 
serious  question. 

Implications 

One  of  the  maj'or  implications  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  present  study  is  that  there  is  definite  need  for  additional 
research  on  individual  reaction  to  ambiguity.  The  conflicting 
results  of  the  various  studies  which  have  dealt  with  tolerance- 
intolerance  of  ambiguity  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  current 
research  all  indicate  that  Frenkel -Brunswik1 s formulation  of 
tolerance- intolerance  of  ambiguity  needs  to  be  reassessed  and 
probably  revised. 

It  is  important,  for  example,  to  know  more  about  the 
nature  of  individual  response  to  ambiguity.  Is  the  response 
situation-specific  or  is  it  a response  that  is  generalizable 
to  all  types  of  ambiguity?  The  answer  to  this  particular 
question  presently  is  not  at  all  clear-cut,  but  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  particular  answer  are  numerous. 

There  also  is  need  for  clearer  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  underlying  both  tolerance  and  intolerance  of  ambiguity. 
For  example,  in  what  way  is  anxiety  a significant  factor  in 
responses  to  ambiguity?  Are  specific  anxiety  reactions  aroused 
by  specific  ambiguous  stimuli,  or  is  it  that  the  individual 
generally  is  anxious  because  of  feelings  of  personal  inadequacy 
and  thus  is  threatened  by  situations  which  are  not  clear-cut 
and  definite?  Research  evidence  indicates  that  anxiety  is  a 
significant  variable  insofar  as  reaction  to  ambiguity  is  con- 
cerned, but  exactly  how  it  is  significant  is  not  fully  under- 
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Another  aspect  of  the  psychodynamics  of  response  to 
ambiguity  which  is  unclear  at  this  point  is  whether  or  not  a 
person’s  reaction  to  ambiguity  is  indicative  of  that  individual’s 
general  feeling  of  adequacy  or  well-being.  This  question  is  re- 
lated to  whether  or  not  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  is  a 
unitary  personality  characteristic,  and  this  particular  question 
also  has  not  been  answered  with  certainty. 

The  importance  attached  by  psychologists  and  others  to 
individual  response  to  ambiguity  is  manifested  in  the  amount, 
of  research  which  has  dealt  with  the  concept  of  tolerance- 
intolerance  of  ambiguity.  In  addition,  considerable  attention 
has  been  and  is  being  given  to  personality  concepts  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  concept  of  reaction  to  ambiguity.  For 
example,  a great  deal  of  writing  and  research  has  been  devoted 
to  such  concepts  as  ’’risk-taking  behavior,”  ’’need  for  structure,” 
the  Gestaltist  idea  of  ’’need  for  closure,”  the  idea  of  ’’rigidity- 
flexibility”  in  behaving  and  thinking,  and  other  similar  concepts. 

The  investigator  personally  feels,  however,  that  atten- 
tion also  needs  to  be  given  to  the  possibility  that  individuals 
can  be  too  willing  to  take  risks,  too  flexible,  too  open,  too 
tolerant  of  ambiguity,  to  the  extent  that  such  behavior  exceeds 
the  limits  of  what  is  considered  to  be  indicative  of  personal 
adequacy  and  personal  well-being.  This  importance  of  the  degree 
of  any  form  of  behavior,  such  as  ’’openness”  or  "risk-taking 
behavior,"  was  part  of  the  basis  of  the  investigator’s  proposi- 
tion regarding  extreme  tolerance  of  ambiguity.  While  the 
present  study  did  not  verify  to  any  extent  the  investigator’s 
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conception,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  justification  theoret- 
ically to  warrant  additional  thought  and  research  about  the 
dynamics  involved  in  forms  of  extreme  reaction  such  as  those 
discussed  above. 

Thus,  until  the  concept  regarding  reaction  to  ambiguity 
is  clarified  and  is  without  so  many  unanswered  questions,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  justify  using  it  as  a basis  for  explaining 
individual  behavior.  For  example,  the  concept  of  response  to 
ambiguity  is  an  important  one  for  furthering  knowledge  in  such 
areas  as  counselor  education.  Among  the  questions  involving 
ambiguity  and  counseling  which  could  be  raised  are  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Does  a counselor  who  is  personally  tolerant  or  in-, 

tolerant  of  ambiguity  also  manifest  this  tolerance  or  intolerance 
of  ambiguity  in  his  counseling  relationships?;  (2)  Is  the  degree 
of  personal  tolerance  or  intolerance  of  ambiguity  reflected  in 
the  counselor’s  basic  approach  to  counseling,  that  is,  is  he 
basically  "client-centered,”  "counselor-centered,"  or  the  like?; 
(3)  Is  tolerance  or  intolerance  of  ambiguity  as  reflected  in 
counselor  behavior  related  in  any  way  to  counseling  effective- 
ness?; (4)  If  tolerance  for  ambiguity  is  a "desirable"  counselor 
characteristic,  is  it  possible  for  this  to  be  learned  by  a 
counselor  trainee  who  is  assessed  as  being  intolerant  of  am- 
biguity? 

All  of  the  above  questions  appear  to  be  pertinent  ones, 
but  it  is  believed  that  none  of  them  can  be  dealt  with  adequately 
until  the  concept  of  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  itself 
is  reformulated  and  clarified.  Future  research  thus  should  be 
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devoted  initially  to  this  task.  After  this  clarification  has 
been  accomplished,  attention  then  can  be  given  to  the  practical 
implications  of  reaction  to  ambiguity. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


BUDNER  SCALE  OF  TOLERANCE- INTOLERANCE  OF  AMBIGUITY 

You  are  asked  to  respond  to  the  items  In  this  inventory  in  terms 

of  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement. 

Next  to  each  statement  mark  a 

1)  if  you  STRONGLY  AGREE 

2)  if  you  MODERATELY  AGREE 

3)  if  you  SLIGHTLY  AGREE 

4)  if  you  SLIGHTLY  DISAGREE 

5)  if  you  MODERATELY  DISAGREE 

6)  if  you  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1.  An  expert  who  doesn’t  come  up  with  a definite  answer 

probably  doesn’t  know  too  much. 

2.  There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a problem  that  can’t 

be  solved. 

3.  A good  gob  is  one  where  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  it 

is  to  be  done  are  always  clear. 

4.  In  the  long  run  it  is  possible  to  get  more  done  by 

tackling  small,  simple  problems  rather  than  large  and 
complicated  ones. 

5.  What  we  are  used  to  is  always  preferable  to  what  is 

unfamiliar. 

6.  A person  who  leads  an  even,  regular  life  in  which  few 

surprises  or  unexpected  happenings  arise,  really  has  a 
lot  to  be  grateful  for. 

7.  I like  parties  where  I know  most  of  the  people  more  than 

ones  where  all  or  most  of  the  people  are  complete  strang- 
ers . 

8.  The  sooner  we  all  acquire  similar  values  and  ideals  the 

better. 

9.  I would  like  to  live  in  a foreign  country  for  a while. 

10.  People  who  fit  their  lives  to  a schedule  probably  miss 

most  of  the  joy  of  living. 

11.  It  is  more  fun  to  tackle  a complicated  problem  than  to 

solve  a simple  one. 

12.  Often  the  most  interesting  and  stimulating  people  are 

those  who  don’t  mind  being  different  and  original. 

13.  People  who  insist  upon  a yes  or  no  answer  just  don’t 

know  how  complicated  things  really  are. 

14.  Many  of  our  most  important  decisions  are  based  upon 

insufficient  information. 

15.  Teachers  or  supervisors  who  hand  out  vague  assignments 

give  a chance  for  one  to  show  initiative  and  originality. 

16.  A good  teacher  is  one  who  makes  you  wonder  about  your 

way  of  looking  at  things. 
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APPENDIX  C 


WAYS  TO  LIVE  SCALE 
(Short  Form) 

Instructions : Below  are  described  thirteen  ways  to  live  which 

various  persons  at  various  times  have  advocated  and  followed. 

Indicate  by  numbers  which  you  are  to  write  in  the  margin  how 
much  you  yourself  like  or  dislike  each  of  them.  Do  them  in 
order. 

Remember  that  it  is  not  a question  of  what  kind  of  life  you  now 
lead,  or  the  kind  of  life  you  think  it  prudent  to  live  in  our 
society,  or  the  kind  of  life  you  think  good  for  other  persons, 
but  simply  the  kind  of  life  you  personally  would  like  to  live. 

Use  the  following  scale  of  numbers,  placing  one  of  them  in  the 
margin  along  side  each  of  the  ways  to  live: 

7 I like  it  very  much 

6 I like  it  quite  a lot 

5 I like  it  slightly 

4 I am  indifferent  to  it 

3 I dislike  it  slightly 

2 I dislike  it  quite  a lot 

1 I dislike  it  very  much 

WAY  1:  I would  be  content  with  the  social  life  of  my  com- 
munity. I would  enjoy  physical  and  social  activity, 
but  always  in  moderation.  I want  to  live  in  a 
planned  and  orderly  fashion.  Close  friendship  with 
a few  people  is  important,  but  not  easy  intimacy 
with  many.  Social  changes  should  be  made  slowly 
and  carefully. 

WAY  2:  I would  enjoy  being  alone  and  having  a lot  of  time  to 

myself.  I want  to  go  it  alone.  I would  attempt  to 
control  my  own  life,  avoiding  dependence  on  others. 
There  is  no  point  in  striving  to  be  outwardly  active. 
I need  time  for  thought.  I would  look  for  the  center 
of  life  within  myself. 
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WAY  3 


WAY  4 


WAY  5 


WAY  6 


WAY  7 


WAY  8 


WAY  9 


: Concern  and  affection  for  others  comes  first  in  my 

life,  rather  than  personal  gain  or  self-satisfac- 
tion. I would  avoid  being  aggressive  or  imposing 
upon  others.  I would  not  seek  power  over  people 
or  things,  but  try  to  base  my  life  on  being  helpful 
to  others. 

: My  life  would  be  a balance  of  festivity  and  solitude. 

I enjoy  letting  myself  go.  I don't  try  to  control 
the  world.  Life  is  for  fun,  not  work.  I would  be 
open  to  people  and  things,  but  not  get  too  involved. 

I need  to  have  time  for  myself  and  be  ready  to  move 
on . 


: I would  act  and  enjoy  life  through  group  participa- 

tion. I believe  that  joining  with  others  in  work 
and  play  is  the  way  to  live.  I would  not  be  self- 
centered.  I feel  that  being  alone,  or  thinking  too 
much,  cuts  the  roots  which  bind  people  together. 

I would  like  to  build  my  life  on  action,  adventure 
and  hard  work.  I feel  man’s  future  depends  on  what 
he  does,  not  on  what  he  feels  or  speculates.  I 
recognize  the  importance  of  scientific  advances. 
Improvements  are  necessary  if  man  is  to  progress. 

Man  should  find  his  goal  in  the  solution  of  his 
problems. 

I xvould  not  be  devoted  to  any  one  way  of  life,  but 
attempt  to  accept  something  from  all  ways.  I would 
combine  equal  amounts  of  pleasure,  action  and  thought 
in  building  my  life.  I feel  that  if  I carry  any  of 
these  to  the  extreme,  something  important  will  be 
lost. 

I like  simple,  carefree,  wholesome  enjoyment.  I 
seek  the  easily  obtained  pleasures  of  lif e--pleasant 
surroundings,  tasty  food,  companionship  and  relaxa- 
tion. My  door  would  be  open  to  friends.  I feel 
that  driving  ambition,  lofty  idealism,  and  the  search 
for  intense  and  exciting  pleasures  are  the  signs  of 
discontented  people. 

I would  not  go  looking  for  the  good  things  in  life, 
but  would  be  open  to  them  as  they  come  to  me.  They 
cannot  be  found  in  action,  sensual  pleasures,  in- 
tense thinking,  or  social  activity.  Joy  and  wisdom 
will  come  when  I sit  alone  under  the  sky,  open  to 
the  voices  of  nature. 
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_WAY  10:  I would  build  a life  of  self-control  directed  by  my 
mind  and  high  ideals.  I recognize  the  strength  of 
the  world  and  the  limits  of  human  power.  I feel 
that  though  man  may  perish,  he  can  keep  his  human 
dignity  by  control,  reason  and  independence. 

WAY  11:  I think  the  outside  world  is  too  big,  too  cold,  too 
demanding.  I feel  I would  give  up  the  outside  world 
and  develop  the  inner  world  of  ideals  and  sensitive 
feelings.  Only  then  will  I become  human,  and  under- 
stand the  suffering  in  life,  the  uselessness  of 
violence.  Then  I can  find  satisfaction  in  my  inner 
self. 

WAY  12;  I would  use  my  body’s  energy  in  strenuous  activity-- 
in  sports,  in  making  things,  and  doing  things.  My 
joy  in  life  would  be  in  overcoming,  dominating,  or 
conquering  some  obstacle.  The  action  and  adventure 
of  the  moment,  not  cautious  planning,  or  relaxed 
ease,  would  make  my  life  worthwhile. 

WAY  13:  I would  let  myself  be  used  by  other  people  and  by 
the  irresistible  forces  of  the  universe.  I would 
be  secure  in  my  devotion  to  the  good,  and  grateful 
for  affection  and  protection  this  brings  me.  I 
would  be  trusting,  humble  and  faithful,  but  never 
demanding.  I would  be  a quiet,  peaceful,  confident 
instrument  of  the  greater  powers. 


APPENDIX  D 


DOGMATISM  SCALE 
(Form  E) 

Directions:  The  following  is  a study  of  what  the  general  public 

thinks  and  feels  about  a number  of  important  social  and  personal 
questions.  The  best  answer  to  each  statement  below  is  your 
personal  opinion.  We  have  tried  to  cover  many  different  and 
opposing  points  of  view;  you  may  find  yourself  agreeing  strongly 
with  some  of  the  statements,  disagreeing  just  as  strongly  with 
others,  and  perhaps  uncertain  about  others;  whether  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  any  statement,  you  can  be  sure  that  many  people 
feel  the  same  as  you  do. 

Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin  according  to  how  much  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  it.  Please  mark  every  one.  Write  +1,  +2, 


+3,  or  -1 

> 

-2,  -3,  depending  on 

how  you 

feel  in  each  case. 

+1: 

I 

AGREE  A LITTLE 

-1: 

I 

DISAGREE 

A LITTLE 

+2: 

I 

AGREE  ON  THE  WHOLE 

-2: 

I 

DISAGREE 

ON  THE  WHOLE 

-t-3 : 

I 

AGREE  VERY  MUCH 

-3: 

I 

DISAGREE 

VERY  MUCH 

1.  The  United  States  and  Russia  have  just  about  nothing 
in  common . 

2.  The  highest  form  of  government  is  a democracy  and  the 
highest  form  of  democracy  is  a government  run  by  those 
who  are  most  intelligent. 

3.  Even  though  freedom  of  speech  for  all  groups  is  a 
worthwhile  goal,  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  re- 
strict the  freedom  of  certain  political  groups. 

_ 4.  It  is  only  natural  that  a person  would  have  a much 
better  acquaintance  with  ideas  he  believes  in  than 
with  ideas  he  opposes. 

5.  Man  on  his  own  is  a helpless  and  miserable  creature. 

6.  Fundamentally,  the  world  we  live  in  is  a pretty  lone- 
some place. 

7.  Most  people  just  don't  give  a "damn"  for  others. 

8.  I'd  like  it  if  I could  find  someone  who  would  tell  me 
how  to  solve  my  personal  problems. 

9.  It  is  only  natural  for  a person  to  be  rather  fearful 
of  the  future. 

10.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  little  time  to  do 
it  in. 
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DOGMATISM  SCALE  --  Continued 

11.  Once  I get  wound  up  in  a heated  discussion  I just  can’t 
stop. 

_12.  In  a discussion  I often  find  it  necessary  to  repeat 

myself  several  times  to  make  sure  I am  being  understood. 

_13.  In  a heated  discussion  I generally  become  so  absorbed 
in  what  I am  going  to  say  that  I forget  to  listen  to 
what  the  others  are  saying. 

_14.  It  is  better  to  be  a dead  hero  than  to  be  a live  coward. 

_15.  While  I don’t  like  to  admit  this  even  to  myself,  my 

secret  ambition  is  to  become  a great  man,  like  Einstein, 
or  Beethoven,  or  Shakespeare. 

_16.  The  main  thing  in  life  is  for  a person  to  want  to  do 
something  important. 

_17 . If  given  the  chance  I would  do  something  of  great  benefit 
to  the  world. 

_18 . In  the  history  of  mankind  there  have  probably  been  j'ust 
a handful  of  really  great  thinkers. 

_19.  There  are  a number  of  people  I have  come  to  hate  because 
of  the  things  they  stand  for. 

_20.  A man  who  does  not  believe  in  some  great  cause  has  not 
really  lived. 

.21.  It  is  only  when  a person  devotes  himself  to  an  ideal 
or  cause  that  life  becomes  meaningful. 

22.  Of  all  the  different  philosophies  which  exist  in  this 
world,  there  is  probably  only  one  which  is  correct. 

_23.  A person  who  gets  enthusiastic  about  too  many  causes  is 
likely  to  be  a pretty  ’’wishy-washy"  sort  of  person. 

_24.  To  compromise  with  our  political  opponents  is  dangerous 
because  it  usually  leads  to  the  betrayal  of  our  own 
side. 

.25 . When  it  comes  to  differences  of  opinion  in  religion  we 

must  be  careful  not  to  compromise  with  those  who  believe 
differently  from  the  way  we  do. 

_26.  In  times  like  these,  a person  must  be  pretty  selfish  if 
he  considers  primarily  his  own  happiness. 
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DOGMATISM  SCALE  — Continued 

27.  The  worst  crime  a person  could  commit  is  to  attack 
publicly  the  people  who  believe  in  the  same  thing  he 
does . 

28.  In  times  like  these  it  is  often  necessary  to  be  more  on 
guard  against  ideas  put  out  by  people  or  groups  in 
one's  own  camp  than  by  those  in  the  opposing  camp. 

29.  A group  which  tolerates  too  much  differences  of  opinion 
among  its  own  members  cannot  exist  for  long. 

30.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  this  world:  those  who 

are  for  the  truth  and  those  who  are  against  the  truth. 

31.  My  blood  boils  whenever  a person  stubbornly  refuses  to 
admit  heTs  wrong. 

32.  A person  who  thinks  primarily  of  his  own  happiness  is 
beneath  contempt. 

33.  Most  of  the  ideas  which  get  printed  nowadays  aren't 
worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 

34.  In  this  complicated  world  of  ours  the  only  way  we  can 
know  what's  going  on  is  to  rely  on  leaders  or  experts 
who  can  be  trusted. 

35.  It  is  often  desirable  to  reserve  judgment  about  what's 
going  on  until  one  has  had  a chance  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  those  one  respects. 

36.  In  the  long  run  the  best  way  to  live  is  to  pick  friends 
and  associates  whose  tastes  and  beliefs  are  the  same 

as  one's  own. 

37.  The  present  is  all  too  often  full  of  unhappiness.  It 
is  only  the  future  that  counts. 

38.  If  a man  is  to  accomplish  his  mission  in  life  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  gamble  "all  or  nothing  at  all." 

39.  Unfortunately,  a good  many  people  with  whom  I have 
discussed  important  social  and  moral  problems  don't 
really  understand  what's  going  on. 

_40.  Most  people  j'ust  don't  know  what's  good  for  them. 
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